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The band struck up ‘Muldoon, the Solid Man,” and the populace upon the sidewalk applauded 
lustily. Amid the cheers of the spectators, the Muldoon Guards, with Muldoon 
at their head, rode bravely down the street, 
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. “Get off av me, ye sucker. 


_ He picked himself up, dashed around 
to snatch the ball away. from Muldoon. ' 
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The [Muldoon Guard: 


OR, 


THE SOLID 


IVAN IN LINE. 


By TOM 


4 


TEASER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Be Heavens, Bidalia, it’s 
I’ll affect a chrysanthemum 
all the high-toned fellers do 

“Go on wid yez, Terry, 
ball than yez do av tockin’ 

“Go on wid 


a hair cut I need, and so I think 
crop and go in for futball. Sure, 
be goin’ in for it now.” 

yez know no more av playing fut- 
Hebrew.” 

yez, me Tipperary fairy, haven’t I been prac- 
ticin’ the manly game in the back yard and in the alleyways 
for a month? Sure, I’m a foine player, I am.” 

“Yez had betther lave futball playin’ alone, Terry, and shtick 
to yer boarding-house. I do be hearin’ av min and byes gettin’ 
killed at thim futball games.” 

, © aix, thin there’s no danger ay that, Bidalia, for the fairies 
“are always good to the Irish, and there’s a long life to the 
boarding-house yet, be Heavens.” 

Our old friend Muldoon, philosopher, politician and good all- 


around fellow, although somewhat gullible and easily roasted, 


still ran his boarding-house, but this was in the fall, the foot- 
ball season was on, and Muldoon, anxious to take up every fad 
that was going, had joined a club called the Shamrocks, and 
even now, unbeknown to Mrs. Muldoon, a match had been ar- 
ranged between them and a German team known as the Bis- 
marcks. » 

A vacant lot just beyond the Harlem River was chosen, and 
here the two teams in neat uniforms lined up and the ball was 
put in play. 

By a lucky chance Muldoon soon got it in his 
started to run. 

“Be Heavens!” he cried, 
goes over the moon. 


arms and 


getting ready to kick it, “here it 
It’s a born futball player I am.” 


® He did not kick it, however. 


_to possess themselves of the coveted bal 


al 


For the simple reason that the captain of the opposite side 
was a wary Dutchman. 

He crept softly up behind Muld 
that noble footballist up. 

Down went Muldoon. 


On top of him piled the members of 


oon and dexterously tripped 


both clubs, all anxious 
l. 
Muldoon was at the bottom of the heap. 
,But he still held fast to the football. 
“Gif me dot ball,” requested Krousemeyer, the captain of the 
Bismarcks; “I vos de next kicker!” 

“Bedad, I’ll kick the whole head off av ye,” replied Muldoon. 
Do ye take me for a corner-stone?” 
Krousemeyer struggled out of the human heap somehow. 


to the front, and tried 


, hall was named after him. 


Muldoon was so tightly pressed that he could use neither 
his hands nor his feet to defend himself. 

But he was equal to the emergency. He had been chewing 
tobacco, and he dexterously squirted about a quart of juice 
into the Dutchman’s eyes. 

“Shimminy peeswax!” cried the half-blinded Krousemeyer; 
“I vos gone plind all over!” 

“Serve ye roight, ye foreigner,” 
I had drownded ye. Faix, ye w 
corpse before ye get any ball!” 

Yet they didn’t. 

The ball, as stated before, was firmly clasped in Muldoon’s 
arms. Gradually it worked around beneath his body. As all 
of the players were, to a more or less degree, on top of Mul- 
doon, it also naturally happened that they were on top of the 
ball. 

The ball could not stand the pressure, 

There was a sudden explosion. 

“Begorra!” yelled Edwardo Geoghegan, who was murdering 
a little Dutchman in one corner, “Muldoon has burst a lung!” 

Edwardo was wrong. 

It was the ball which had burst, an 
ground, flat as a pan-cake: 

One by one the members of the 
their feet. 

Muldoon was the first man up. 

“There!” he exclaimed, as he sorrowfully surveyed the 
ball, “I hope ye are satisfied. The whole game is burst up. 
Have any av ye a football concealed about your person?” 

Nobody had. 

The idea of a ball bursting had not occurred to either club, 
consequently a second football had not been provided. 

As football could not be played without a football, the game 
had to be postponed till some future day. 

“Just me luck,” sighed Muldoon. “I niver played anything 
in me loife. not aven duck-on-a-rock, widout the rock exploded 
and kilt the duck!” 

Not long after, Muldoon, Edwardo 
took a stroll down the avenue. 

Presently they reached a small hall i 
transparency, which bore the motto: 

“Bicycle Hall.” 

Muldoon stopped and gazed earnestly at it. 

“Fwhat is a bicycle?” asked he. 

Edwardo scratched his head, and said he guessed it was a 
sort of wild fish. 

Hippocrates hemmed and hawed, and remarked that it was — 
the name of a celebrated general of Prussia. Probably the 


replied Muldoon; “I wish 
ill have to walk over me dead 


d it now lay upon the 


human pyramid staggered to 


and Hippocrates Burns 


n front of which was a 


* 
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Just then Muldoon discovered a smaller sign, which read: 
ie “Admission free. Bicycles to hire by hour or day. Also, 

- bicycles for sale.” 

“That settles it,” said he; “the bicycle wur a birrud. Faix, 
de purchase wan, and sind it to Mrs. Muldoon for a valen- 
ne.” 

He walked upstairs, followed by his faithful friends. 

They found themselves in a large hall, brilliantly lighted 
te and abounding in bicycles. Quite a number of persons were 
8 riding rapidly around upon the two-wheeled steeds. 

“Be Heavens, it is nothing but a velocipede concert,” said 
Muldoon. “I suppose bicycle is Octoroon for velocipede. If 
this march av European innovation kapes on I will call myself 
Teresa de Muldooni, and swear I am a Portuguese friar.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to ride, gentlemen?” asked a black-eyed 
young lady, the daughter of the man who owned the place, 
. and who was, it must be confessed, about as great an attrac- 
tion to the young bloods and old sports who frequented the 
iat place as the bicycles. 

} “It is a foine shape I have fur a velocipede rider, 
Muldoon. 

/ “Why, you are just right,” laughed the young lady, with a 
1) wide smile at Edwardo, who thereupon pulled up his shirt 
( 


8 replied 


collar, and considered himself a great masher. 

“Ye are giving me cajolery, ye giddy girl,” said Muldoon. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Ye think I could ride, raally?” 

“T never Hatter, sir.” 

“Thin I'll try. How much will it cost me, ye gypsy flat- 
therer?” 

“Twenty-five cents per hour, sir.” 

“No extra charge if I break me neck?” 

“Ok, no.” 

“All right. Ye may bring me a piebald velocipede wid gould 
cord on the wheels and a music-box attachment.” 

“ The young lady laughed, and brought up about the worst 
old velocipede in the whole place. 

“There,” said she, “is a velocipede which we rarely let out.” 

“It is wise ye don’t,” commented Muidoon. “Coffins would 
become a luxury if ye did. How many does it kill ina day? 
If I wur ye I would attach a bell-punch to it to register the 
deaths.” 

“You are not obliged to ride, sir,” the young lady said, 
haughtily. 

“Faith, it’s turned into a refrigerator ye are, Bidalia Jane 
McCann,” grinned Muldoon. 

“That is not my name, sir.” 

“What is yer fairy appellation?” 

“Nelly.” 

“Shure, it’s an iligant name for a temperance league,” ob- 
served Muldoon. “I wur only giving ye hickory gum-drops, 
Nelly. Shure, I niver saw such a foine velocipede in me loife. 
If I had it I wud get it stuffed and hang it over the door for 
good luck.” 

“See here, old man,” asked Edwardo, “do you intind to ride, 
or do you mane to chatter all day?” 

“Edwardo, ye are too previous. Me fair Nelly av the wild- 
wood, will ye plaze hould up the machine till I get onto it?” 

Miss Nelly propped up one side of the velocipede, Edwardo 
propped up the other. 

With the grace of an elephant Muldoon bestrode it, and 

3 placed his feet upon the pedals which made the wheels go 
. around. 
hs “Let go!” he commanded. 
see It was done. 
K, The velocipede tottered for a moment and then came down 
with a crash. At a matter of course Muldoon was underneath. 

“Ain’t he an elegant rider?” observed Hippocrates, appar- 
ently in confidence to the air. 

“Remarkable,” capped in Edwardo. 
Oe motion to luk at him!” 
i Muldoon picked himself up and disdained to notice the ri- 

- pald jeers of his two friends. 

“Begorra, I will ride the velocipede or die!” he said. “I'll 
do it if I break me liver!” 

He remounted his treacherous steed. 

By some rare accident he actually got it to going. 

Down he sped over the smooth board floor, creating great 
consternation among the other riders. 

They hastened to seek places of safety, and scoffed at Mul- 
doon. 

“For Heaven’s sake—what is it?” 
“Take it around to the tailor’s store and get buttons sewed 
eon At!” 
“Tg it a man or a mermaid?” 
Bis. “Tell me what it is and I’ll give it to you!” 

“JT wonder can you unscrew its head?” 


“It is the poetry av 
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- “Tend me some breath till I blow it out of the window! 
With these and many other’ such specimens of slangy wit 
was Muldoon greeted at he dashed along. . 
But he didn’t care. ‘p 
“Ww for the locomotive!” bawled he; “hould 
Whoop! luk out for rough. dpallagh; 


up a paper balloon till I jump through it. 
out Brin forever! I’m the smartest son of a peat that wur 


iver kidnapped to Ameriky! Get out avy the way, ye Tommy 
Dodd!” 

This request was addressed to a very swell young man, upon 
a very swell velocipede, who seemed totally paralyzed at Mul- 
doon’s onslaught, and totally incapacitated from getting out 
of his way. 

He sat in a dazed way upon 
lessly at Muldoon. 

Now Muldoon could no more stop or steer himself than he 


could buy a basket and pick stars. wat! ‘ 

“Chassay! ye spalpeen, chassay!” bawled he; “I don’t want 
to demolish ye.” 

“Hey?” uttered the swell. 

“T don’t know whether it is hay or straw. Perhaps it is oat- 
male. Will ye fly?” 

Aroused at last to a sense of his 
attempted to escape. 

In his perturbation, 
entirely. 

It crashed into Muldoon’s. 

There was a sound of breaking iron and splintering wood, a 
rattle of wheels, and several strong and vigorous oaths, and 
Muldoon, swell and velocipedes, landed in a heap upon the 
floor. 

Half a dozen rushed to their assistance at once. 

When they got there they found Muldoon on top of the poor 
swell, apparently trying to bite his ear off. 

“Ye wud run into me,” Muldoon was bawling; “ye wanted to 
break me all up, because I was crushing all av the gang wid 
the culture ay me riding. Begob, I'll kill ye right away!” 

By main strength Muldoon was pulled off of his victim, 
loudly offering to fight all of the men in the house, one at a 
time. 

The spectators gradually talked him out of it. They as- 
sured him that he was as much to blame as the swell. 

“Well,” finally said he, “if me Charley b’ye will pay for the 
damages, I’ll say nothing more about it.” 

The frightened swell was only too glad to get off so. He had 
stood trembling by, half expecting to get slugged by our irate 
hero at any moment. 

Then Muldoon walked dignifiedly out. 

“The nixt velocipede I ride will be a barouche,” he said. 
seek thin I expect the wheel to come off and break me 

ead.” 

Passing down the hall, he saw Edwardo and Hippocrates, 
both bending over the cashier’s desk. 

“Shure, it’s either women or whisky timpts them,” said he. 

It was woman. 

Woman in the person of Miss Nelly, and Edwardo and Hip- 
pocrates were both doing their best to mash her. 

“Luk at the suckers!” soliloquized Muldoon. “I wonder do 
they think they can break her heart? She is a purty colleen, 
and it I were not murthered—married, I mane; it’s the same 
thing, anyhow—I wud go for her meself. What a daisy I 
used to be wid the girls. It is seventeen pictures I had in me 
locket to wanst, not to spake of Janet O’Brien, who tuk Paris 
Blue because I wud not take her to the morgue to luk at the 
corpses. But I’ll fix me pair of Apollo Boulevards.” 

Muldoon stepped up behind the young lady. 

“May I whisper a sentence into yer pearly ear?” asked he. 

She was willing. 

A few rapid words passed quickly from his lips. 

Miss Nelly’s face got suddenly grave and stern. 

She turned haughtily toward Edwardo and Hippocrates. 

“Please get away,” said she, in a cold voice; “I have some 
very important business to attend to.” 

“But can’t I see you home?” asked Edwardo. 

“No, sir!” 

“Can’t I see you to-morrow, me woodland queen?” poetically 
begged Hippocrates. “T believe you are my affinity—my 
kindred soul.” 

“Nonsense!” sternly said Miss Nelly. 
away, I shall tell my father.” 

The two discomfited young bloods walked away in despair. — 
They could not account for Nelly’s sudden change of action, — 
because previous to Muldoon’s arrival she had been as pleas- 4 
ant as a new-bloomed peach. ‘eee 
“Great Jove! but I don’t understand it,” remarked Hippo- 
crates, pulling his hat over his eyes, and walking along wi 
his hands plunged into his pants pockets, an allegory of 


his vehicle, and looked hope- 


desperate position, the swell 


he gave his velocipede the wrong steer 
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‘“Spair. “My luck: I never loved a young gazelle without it 
aded away and died. I never smelt a fragrant rose, but that 
it withered and decayed. I never——” 
“Oh, cheese it!” savagely said Edwardo. 
-I think was the matter. 
ass a-talkin’ wid her?” 

_ “What big-footed ass?” queried Hippocrates, who could not 
- recollect seeing any such quadruped. 


“T’ll tell you what 
Did you notice the ould big-footed 


“ “Muldoon.” j 
__ “Wur he talking to her?” 
me “Av coorse. Here he comes now; I’ll find out what he wur 


giving her. I belave it wur personalities.” 
Sure enough Muldoon was approaching. 
He had just won seventeen cents pitching pennies with a 
_ friend, and he was in high good humor. 
ui “Ah! ye straddle-bug flirts!” remarked he, jocularly. 
ye kill me bonny Nell wid yer winning ways?” 
“No, sir,” replied Edwardo, “ye wur backcapping av us.” 
“Divil a bit,” grinned Muldoon; “all I tould her was that 
ye wur a married coquette wid six small children, and that 
_ Hippocrates here was a crank.” 
“A what?” gasped Hippocrates. 
* “A crank” 
“What is that?” 
“Chinayse for an idiot.” 
Hippocrates’ face was a study for a comic almanac. 
and insulted dignity were well commingled. 
“Mr. Muldoon,” said he, as he stalked off, “henceforth we 
are foreigners. I will sind an express wagon for me property. 
My board is paid till Saturday night.” 
“Faix, if I wur ye I wud sind a thruck and several baggage 
smashers. It will require great efforts to remove yer property. 
All ye have, anyhow, is a pair of socks an’ a cage wid a sun- 
_» Struck canary. I have a mortgage on yer razor meself.” 
_ Hippocrates did not hear, but stalked haughtily away— 
Edwardo following on behind, blessing Muldoon back-handedly. 
3 “Be Heavens, they have their backs up, but divil a bit do I 
care,” soliloquized Muldoon. “Shower-bath me wid red paint, 
“will they! Ah, it is the hard thing to get ahead av me.” 
That was just where he was wrong. 
As you no doubt long ago discovered, Muldoon believed 
__ that he was as smart a mag as ever walked—so fiy that he 
could almost walk on the wall. And it was just this exalted 
idea of himself which rendered him such a butt for almost 
everybody he came across. 
He met with a little incident not long after, which goes to 
prove the above homily. 
One day the door-bell rang. 
Muldoon went to the door. 
One of the most honest-looking, well-dressed Germans he 
_, had ever seen, a most innocent-looking young fellow with big, 
round, blue eyes, and an air which seemed to say he was as 
soft as they make them, stood there. 
“Vas dis Muldoon’s hoarding-house?” he asked. 
“Ye are roight,” answered Muldoon. 
* “Vas Mr. Muldoon widin?” y, 
“Ye see him.” / 
“You vas Mr. Muldoon?” 


“Did 


Rage 


“IT was.” 
“Dat vas all right, den. I yust come to dis country Satter- 
day night. I vas looking me out for a boarding-house, und I 


vas dold to come down by here. I met a liddle red-shirted poy 
oudside, und I asked him vhere the boarding-house yas.” 

“Did he tell ye?” 

“Yes; he said the morgue vas righd in front of your nose, 
und if you pull oud der bell vun of de vild animals will come 
mit the door, und led you oud.” 

“Be Heaven! the infant population around this vicinity are 

© getting too fresh for anything,” exclaimed Muldoon; “it is 
afther killing a dozen or so of the babies on our block I will 
have to be doing. Will ye walk in, Mr.—Mr. 4 

“Vilhelm Gustavous Socksehammer,” supplied the prospec- 
tive boarder. é 

“Ye wur not behind the door whin names wur given out,” 

- Jaughed Muldoon, as he ushered him into the parlor. “It wur 
@ wonder ye ain’t a dwarf, for the name is enough to stunt 

anybody.” 

‘ Arrangements were soon entered into. 

-. Muldoon charged the apparently unsuspicious Dutchman 

- just double what he ought to, and the Dutchman never even 

' kicked. 

_ “What a sucker,” delightfully thought Muldoon. “I belave I 

n coax him to ate in the kitchen wid the naygur cook. No, 

won’t; I’ll put him at a private table; and give him fried 

ershoes for beefsteak..” 

) Sock: hammer, to further prove himself a member of 


ulled out a roll of greenbacks. © 
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“Vas it right for me to pay in advance for a week’s board?” 
asked he, as if doubtful upon the subject. 

“It wur imperative,” replied Muldoon, who had never before 
in his life got paid in advance. ’ 

Mr. Socksehammer pulled out a ten-dollar bill and handed it 
over. 

“Can I go mit my room now?” asked he. 

Muldoon showed him the worst apartment in the whole 
house, and left him vainly trying to comb his hair before a 
cracked mirror, which gave whoever chanced to look into it a 
most diabolical appearance. 

Muldoon expressed his delight to his wife. 

“Bridget,” said he, “we will own a lot in a cemetery an’ 
a goat-carriage prisintly. I have sthruck kerosene,” and he 
explained his words by a detailed account of the new boarder. 

“But ye won’t skin the poor lad too much?” said Mrs. Mul- 
doon, with a woman’s sympathetic nature. 

“No; I will play him gintly,” grinned Muldoon, as he went 
out into the back”yard and called Mr. Socksehammer to sup- 
per. 

The new arrival was duly introduced to the other members 
of the family. 

He made himself liked right off. Despite his queer Ger- 
man accent, his ways were very pleasant. 

Indeed, to use a theatrical phrase, he made a hit right 
away. 

Particularly the ladies were charmed with him. 

“He is so awfully cunning, you know,” said Miss Krouse; 
“such a dear, awfully, awful goosey!”> 

Muldoon joked his new graft upon his winning ways, as 
they went to bed that night, after passing a very social 
evening. 

“Ah, Socksehammer, ye rascal,” he said, “you’re a regular 
masher! Go ’way wid ye, ye Castle Garden coquette! ” 

“Yaw,” said Socksehammer, “dot vas vat I dinks. De ladies 
dey love wit me. I vas a flairt.” 

With which piece of confidence he grinned broadly, poked 
Muldoon in the ribs, and went off to bed. 

Next morning, for a wonder, found all the boarders at the 
breakfast table together. : 

“How did you sleep, Mr. Socksehammer?” queried Miss 
Krouse, with one of her sweetest smiles. And, as Miss Krouse 
was the lucky possessor of a pearly-white set of teeth, she 
always smiled at everybody and everything. 

“Fairst rate,” was the reply; “I go me to sleep right avay 
after I blays vun kleiner tune mit my fiute. 
vas a Bairdie,’ shust so goot as vas never. Vait, I will go up- 
stairs mit myself und get my flute. It vas come altogether in 
pieces, und you carry it mit your pocket.” 

Of course everybody wanted to see the flute. 

So, with one of his amiable grins, Socksehammer started 
upstairs. 

“IT will be down in a second,” he said, as he went out of the 
room. 

A second passed. 

A thousand seconds passed. 

Still no Socksehammer. 

“What can ail the Dutchman?” asked Muldoon. “He has 
been upstairs long enough to get a whole brass band—barring 
a flute.” . 

“Perhaps he fell through the flute and got drowned,” ad- 
vanced Edwardo. 

“I hope so,” said the alderman, who was shoveling down 
corned beef and cdbbage with his knife. 

“Why?” asked Muldoon. 

“T want no flutes in me house. I can get all av the flute- 
music that I want by going up to Cintral Park and pinching 
the hyena’s tail.” 

“I guess I’ll go up and see where he is, anyhow,” said Mul- 
doon; “he may have fell down the dumb-waiter.” 

Just then Johanna, the servant girl, came in. 

She had been out upon an errand to a near-by grocery store. 

“Is the Dutchman that came last noight going to set up a 
tailor’s store?” asked she. 

“Why?” queried Edwardo. 

“Bekase 1 just met him going up the strate wid sivin over- 
coats on his arm, and his hands full av hats. 
powerful hurry he was in, too.” 


CHAPTER II. 


There was a grand rush from the table as Johanna made her 
announcement. y ka ie 
“Ye saw Dutchy on the strate?” asked Muldoon. 
“Yis,” replied Johanna, 
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ao his arms full of overcoats and hats?” 
a: 

“Begorra, thin, we must be robbed!” 

“Robbed!” ejaculated everybody, as they started out of the 
dining-room with pale faces, and fled to their rooms. 

Miss Krouse was the first county to be heard from. 

“Oh—oh!” cried she, “my gold earrings are gone, and so is 
my bracelets. It is a mercy they didn’t take my canary!” 

“Begob!” shouted the alderman, “me lavender pants are 
missing. Mother av Moses! if I iver catch that miserable 
saur-kraut-ating flute-player, I’ll break his whole body!” 

“My watch is gone!” 

“My best coat’s skipped!” 

“T’ve lost me silk suspenders!” 

“My patent bustle’s stole!” 

“Where is me oroide watch!” 

Such were a few of the exclamations which came from Mul- 
doon’s boarders. 

Their rooms had been ransacked, and it was evident that 
<2 paigeer nama had made the best of what little time he had 

ad. 

Everything small enough to be easily portable had been 


‘earried off, and as a last bold stroke, the hat-rack depleted en- 


tirely, all except an old straw hat of Muldoon’s, which even a 
lunatic would have sense enough not to steal. 

“We are sucked in,” groaned Muldoon; “but I have a little 
consolation left. Faix, I got tin dollars from him last noight, 
which I gave to Mr. Murphy, the landlord.” 

Even as Muldoon spoke there was a great racket in the 
street. 

“Shure, I belave it is a runaway wagon!” cried he, running 
to the window. 

It wasn’t. 

It was a procession composed of a burly policeman, and a 
burlier and well-dressed Irishman, and a gesticulating Israelite, 
evidently an old-clothes merchant. 

The policeman held the Irishman firmly by the collar, and 
the Israelite was emulating a jumping-jack behind them both. 
In the rear was the usual highly-interested crowd which ac- 
companies everything in New York, from a drunken man to 
a funeral. 

“Here is the place!” yelled the Irishman, stopping in front 
of Muldoon’s. “Here’s where the divil lives. His name is 
Muldoon.” 

“Hey, Muldoon!” roared the 
Come out, you ould Mick!” 

“T wondher what is up now?” signed Muldoon. 
get any quietude?” 

He appeared upon the front stoop. 

“Murdhker!” cried he, looking at the man in the policeman’s 
grasp. “It is Mr. Murphy!” 

“You’re roight!” shouted the man. 
counterfeit, till I pulverize ye! 
meself into trouble! ” 

“Has he a fit?” queried Muldoon, looking wonderingly at 
him. “Shure, I heard his father died in a spasm, but I did 
not know that it was hereditary.” 

At this speech Mr. Murphy absolutely foamed at the mouth. 

“T’ll fight yez—I’ll spasm yez!” shouted he. “Let go av me, 
ye blue-buttoned clubber, till I scalp the conundrum!” 

“Hould him toight, or he’ll bust!” begged Muldoon. 
is the matter? Will no one tell me?” 

The Israelite volunteered to do so. 

“My name vas Solomon Levi,” began he, shaking his hand 
alongside of his head. “I keeps a glothing store mit der 
Bowery. Dis man came in to puy a pair of Vashington pants. 
He puys dem for von tollar. Dey vas shust as sheap as never 
vas. He gif me a ten-tollor pill. It vas counterfeit. But I 
vas fly. I galled in der bolice und I had myself arrested.” 

“Yes, and ye gave me the tin-dollar bill yerself,” cried Mur- 
phy. “I told the hook-nose so, but he wouldn’t believe it. So 
I brought him up wid the copper to prove it.” 

“Will somebody kick me wid a jackass?” groaned Muldoon. 
“Tt is the very ten dollars Dutchy gave me for his board. I 
wish I was a mermaid!” 

But he wasn’t. 

Therefore there was only one course left for him. 

He had to take back the bill, give its value to Murphy, see the 


crowd. “You’re wanted. 


“Will I iver 


“Come down here, ye 
Get a respictable man loike 


“What 


policeman a dollar’s worth for his trouble, and came out of 


the scrape eleven dollars behind. 
“Tf I iver catch holt avy that Dutchy wid his ‘shairt’ and his 


ae ‘Bairding-House’ and his ‘flairt’ I’ll kick him sea-green,” he 
 gaid. 


And it did not console Muldoon much to find out from the 


‘police afterward that “Socksehammer” was, under various dis- 


ises, the most expert sneak-thief and confidence man in the 


THE MULDOON GUARD. 
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But a new racket was soon started which made Muldoon for- “4 
et his temporary anger. e 
. One hehe a Pemdtation of three young men called upon him. i 

When he went down into the parlor to receive them he | 
found the whole three seated easily upon the piano, re 

They were not very prepossessing young men, and it was” © 
easy to see that they did not figure conspicuously at church — 
fairs or Sunday-school. A dog fight or a rough-and-tumble 4 
would appear more in their element. bil 

“How're yer, boss?” affably said one, who was chiefly re-#@ 4 
markable for his big collar and a black eye. 

Muldoon replied that he was in the height of health and 
hilarity. a 

+ Reckon yer don’t get onto us fellers,” continued his visi- 
tors. “I’ll give yer a shake. I’m Mose—Mose McCann. That 
lead-pencil wid his ear bit off is Fat Jack—the other crow wid 
der punched head is Patsey Quinn. Shake hands, yer wax- 
works.” oe 

The two young gentlemen indicated by this fancy introduc-® 
tion ambled forward and shook Muldoon’s hand as if it was a 
pump-handle. 

“Yer see,” said Mose, who appeared to be the spokesman, 
“we’re getting up a target company. Goin’ ter haye a shoot. » 
What we want ter know is if ye’ll boss der gang.” 

“Do what?” queried Muldoon, 

“Oh, cap der mummies. We'll name der crowd der Muldoon 
Guards, and let you be captain. What do yer say, hey?” 

“T’ll do it,” promptly replied Muldoon, and the preliminaries 
were soon settled upon. 

Yet Mose and his friends still lingered about, apparently 
loath to go. 

At last, Patsey Quinn spoke for the first and last time. 

“Say, old party,” asked he, “ain‘t yer goin’ ter float us?” 

“Float you?” repeated. Muldoon. 

“Yaas, give der boys a histe.” v 

“Shure, ye will have to bring me a catechism before I com- 
prehend yer dialogue.” < 

“Dat’s a nice old pill to have at the head of the Guards, a 
duffer dat don’t tumble to United States,” growled Patsey, till, 
Mose interfered. 

“Say, Muldoon,” he said, “der boys are dry. Yer better 
stand ’em up for ’em.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Muldoon, “you want a drink. That’s all 
right. Bedad! come along down to Casey’s and we'll make a 
night of it.” ; 

It is presumed that they did, for Muldoon came home about 
sunrise in an ash-barrel, while Mose was fined ten dollars in 
court next morning for putting a head on a newly-arrived — 
Chinaman, who wouldn’t swear that Muldoon was the whitest 
man in New York, and the Muldoon Guards the biggest mili- oh? 
tary organization in the world. Qs 

Of course, for the next week Muldoon was all target com-A 
pany. 

He got Edwardo and Terry Rafferty, and even the alderman 
into it. 

One night he came home in high glee. ri 

“Begorra!” cried he, “what do ye conjecthure?” 

“Has the moon exploded?” laughed Edwardo. 

“Divil an explode. Ye know the Muldoon Guards?” 

SVG: ” 

“How do ye suppose they intind turning out?” 

“Into the penitentiary, probably.” | 

“Whist wid yer jocularity. We are going to parade in mas- — 
sacree.” Sa 

“In what?* Ota 

“Massacree.” a 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is that?” a 

“It is a pity your education was so contracted during yer — 
infancy,” said Muldoon. “Ye don’t know what massacree is?» fi 
Faix, I’ll give it away to ve. We are to be disguised. Meself 
will be an Indian; Edwardo will be a clown. As for ye, al- 
derman, ye will posture as a ballet-girl.” 5 he 

“Oh!” laughed Edwardo, “you mane we go in masquerade?” 

“Av coorse,” replied Muldoon, as a grand laugh issued from — 
those around at his comical mistake. “I said masquerade, but — 
me boarding-house lisp made it sound loike massacree.” rae 

“See here, Mr. Muldoon,” slowly queried the alderman, 
“what karacter did ye say I was to impersonate?” a 

“A ballet-girl.” 

The alderman’s face was a cabinet picture of insulted dig- 
nity. a 

“Do ye expect me to put on a red petticoat and pink toights, 
and go ’round on me toes?” gasped he, ae 

aX a 

“Begorra!” roared the alderman, “I will not do it! 
a Chinayse or a naygur, or even an Italian, but, be 
I will not be a ballet-girl! ” walk 
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Pennsylvania, and had just sent off to buy Texas for a bowling- 
_ alley. 


But Muldoon coaxed him back. 

“We wur only fooling wid ye,” said he. “Ye can be any- 
thing ye want, from an elephant down to a postal] card. If ye 
only had a revenue stamp over yer mouth ye wud make an ili- 
gant beer keg.” 

The decision left to himself, the alderman decided to make 
up as a pirate. 

“Bedad, I’ll wear me rubber boots, me red shirt, and a base- 
ball hat,” said he, this being his idea of the correct piratical 
caper. 

Urged by the general interest, Hippocrates Burns, who had 
returned again to the boarding-house, penitent and dead broke, 
offered to join, and was accepted. 

At six, on the day appointed for the parade, the boarding- 
Bae was astir with the wide-awake members of the Muldoon 

uards. 


Muldoon was arrayed as an Indian, and he was the most 
ferocious-looking red man ever seen either on or off the plains. 
Such a thing of beauty was he, that Johanna, the cook, took 
one look at him, and was found in a fit behind the coal-box two 
hours later. 

Edwardo made up as a gay and giddy clown, while Terry 
Rafferty appeared as a swell of the day. 

But it was reserved for Hippocrates to clear the deck. 

He made his appearance in a blue velvet suit, trimmed with 
gold lace, red stockings with clocks onto them, black, rosetted 
slippers, wide hat, adorned with a yellow feather, and carried 
a guitar slung across his back by a black band. 

“Give it a name and it is yours!” gasped Muldoon, as he 
started at Hippocrates. 

“Lind me a feather-duster till I brush it away,” requested 
Edwardo. 


“I wondher is there a reward offered for its recapture by the 
menagerie man?” soliloquized the alderman. 

“Hould it up to the light till I see if it’s veined?” asked 
Terry Rafferty. 

“Fhat is it intinded to represent?” asked Muldoon. 
more loike a patch-work quilt thin anything else.” 

“IT am a—a troubadour,” modestly announced Hippocrates. 

“Ye shud have wings, thin.” 

“Why?” ~ 

“Troubadours always have wings. What a foine birrud a 
troubadour wud be if it didn’t have wings. How could it fly?” 

“Ye gods!” cried Hippocrates, “you don’t imagine a trouba- 
dour is a bird?” 


“Is it a fish?” artlessly asked Muldoon. 

“No, sir,” pityingly replied Hippocrates. “A troubadour 
was a medieval poet who sang his own lays to his own accom- 
paniments upon a guitar. I am dressed to represent one.” 

“How many av thim wur killed a day?” asked Muldoon. “I 
suppose they corresponded to our organ-grinders.” 

Hippocrates was not informed as to the death rate existing 
among the troubadours, and, consequently, could not give the 
desired information. 

“Let’s be going,” said he, anxious to change the subject, “or 


“Ye luk 


“we will be late.” 


“Niver!” proudly replied Muldoon. “The Muldoon Guards 
wait for their captain always.” 

A carriage was at the door, and the three entered it, the al- 
derman being bound to ride on the front seat with the driver, 
in order to display his costume to an envious and admiring 


public. 


He wished he had not, however, before he reached his disti- 
nation, because an envious*and admiring public testified their 
envy and admiration chiefly by loud howls and throwing 
things, much to his discomfort. 

The rendezvous of the Muldoon Guards was at a liquor sa- 
loon in Mott street, a street chiefly noticeable for its tenement 
houses, dirt and drunken men. Indeed, there are more drunk- 
en men, as a rule, to the square inch in Mott street than in any 
street in the city. 

Signs of the Muldoon Guards were visible in Mott street 
from daybreak. Indeed, impelled with a laudable desire to 
be on time, most of the Muldoon Guards had stayed up all 
night, and were in a very oh-be-joyful state of mind. 

Harlequins and Japanese walked up and down Mott street; 
a flower-girl punched the whole head off of a monk in Mott 
street; noblemen of the time of Charles the Second drank 
socially with negroes in full bloom of big collars and burnt 


_. cork; monkeys paired socially off with priests and soldiers; in 
| Rout all Mott street, was alive and awake with the noble Mul- 


MULDOON GUARD. 


and most go-ahead native of the Celestial kingdom ever visibl 
upon these shores. 

“Where’s der boss?” anxiously asked an old woman, whos 
eee boots were distinctly visible beneath her red petti 
coa 

“Here he comes,” replied Mose. 
got on der box wid der driver.” 

Sure enough Muldoon’s carriage rattled through the crowd. 

It paused in front of the liquor saloon, and Muldoon, fol 
lowed by his boarders, got out. y 

Knthusiatiec cheers rent the alr. . 

“Dere’s der best old pill in New York,” declared Mose, with 
a copious squirt of tobacco-juice; “he’s real sugar-coat, under- 
stand, and I kin put a patent awning right over der eye of any ~~ 
feller dat don’t say so.” ; 

As Mose was well known to be “on the fight,” his word was i 
not doubted, and Muldoon’s reception was calculated to flatter 
a much more modest individual than himself. ee, 

“Faix, it’s a regular boom,” smiled he; “if ever I wur nomi- 
nated for president I wud swape the continent. What will ye 
have to drink, boys?” 

The boys were not dilatory in declaring. , 

While they were indulging, a rattle of horses’ hoofs was | 
heard in the street outside. q 


“Look at der target he’ 


“Has the cavalry been called out to suppress us?” asked Mul- | 
doon. Ray 
“Naw,” replied Mose, “it’s for us.” j 
“What is?” a 
“The horses.” % 
“Are they intended for prizes?” 1 
“Naw,” replied Mose, “we’re going to ride them.” p 
Muldoon’s face blanched. ah, 
As an equestrian his success had never been appalling. ae 
Indeed, he had never rode but once. a 
Then he went out upon horseback, and came home on a 
shutter. 
“Can’t ye let me ride in a barouche?” coaxed he; “it wud — 
look a dale more stylish. Faix, meself in a barouche wid an 
Amerikan flag over me head and a pie-plate full av flowers in 
me lap would kill the ladies.” 

“Dat ain’t der cheese,” emphatically replied Mose; “yer’ve 
got ter ride. We borried the horses from a car-stable, and 
dey’ve got to be used. ‘ Come along, it’s time to start.” 

“Hist,” suddenly said Muldoon, a thought happening to 


sts ae : Sean 8. 
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strike him. “Have ye an Ethiopian eunuch to carry the tar- me 
get?” a 
“A which?” queried Mose. ‘a 
“A nagur.” } 


“Yer bet yer sweet life. We kidnapped one three nights 
ago, down at a cake-walk, and he’s been locked up in Patsey 
Quinn's callar ever since. He’ll carry anything. Patsey, bring 
on yer nigger.” pe 

In response Patsey vanished, and presently reappeared with | 
avery scared and trembling colored man, and a bright painted 
target on which was inscribed: 
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“THE MULDOON GUARDS.” : Ae) 


“Wha’s I done?” protested the negro; “fo’ de Lawd I nebber  ~ 
gone did nuffin’ to any of de gemmen heah.” KE 
“Jest yer shut up your hatchway!” ordered Mose. 
see dat target?” 
“Yes, sah.” ica 
“Yer’ve got to carry it. If yer don’t there’ll be a nigger | 
funeral ’round here—understand?” Be 
The negro plainly did. os 
He shouldered the target with great trepidation, and stood = 
awaiting further orders. Re 
Meanwhile Hippocrates had been indulging in the inebriat- 
ing cup. Whisky soon conquered modesty. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, lovingly putting his hand upon the 
shoulder of a Japanese ape, “I have wid me a song about ou 
roseate guards.” 
“Sing it!” yelled the gang. 
“Shall I?” appealed Hippocrates to Muldoon. ay 
“Well,” sadly said Muldoon, “I’ll stay if the rest will.” Ge 
Construing this into a permission to inflict the torture, Hip- | a 
pocrates, in a rather shaky voice, caroled forth the following may 
beautiful ballad: 


“D' yer ee 


MULDOON IS OUT TO-DAY. e 


Written by Tost TEASER. 
Artr:—The Skids are Out To-day. 


Put on the hat your father wore, 
Borry sister’s gold lace; 


Be sure to get a five-cent shave, 
Wid time to wash your face. 
The boss boys of the city 
Are coming down this way, 
Wid Ireland’s green above them, 
Muldoon is out to-day. 


CHORUS. 


Flags flying, Biddies crying, 
Policemen yelling: “Stop!” 
Horses jumping, drums a-thumping, 
Ain’t we ’way on top? 
Whist—whist! Dublin, 
Hey, what do ye say? 
Every Mick straight as a stick, 
Muldoon is out to-day. 


Put your girl on a front stoop, 
Let her see the sight, 
Wid her sister Mary Ann, 
Begob, McDuffy’s tight. 
Hould fast to yer horse’s neck, 
Don’t let him get away, 
All the terriers are broke loose, 
Muldoon is out to-day! 
Flags flying, etc. 


The band’s a-playing gently, 
Mermaid “Nancy Lee;” 
Old maids throwing kisses, 
As you can plainly see. 
Oh, tell it to your neighbors, 
To Katie, Jane, and May; 
To stand upon the curb-stone, ~ 
Muldoon is out to-day! 
Flags flying, ete. 


It is needless to say that the song was received with great 
applause, and Hippocrates felt two inches taller. 


Ve “Now we're ready to start,” he calmly announced. 
Accordingly the crowd trooped out. 

: In front of the headquarters was the most remarkable array 
of horses ever witnessed. Really, they baffled description. 
& After every man in the crowd had fallen off several times, 
they at last got mounted. 


All except the target-bearer. 
No horse had been provided for him. 
“Here,” said Muldoon, “he may ride up behind me, provid- 
ing he sits wid his back toward me, for a naygur’s breath is 
too savory altogether for me sense av smell.” 
The originality of the idea captured the imaginations of the 
guard. 
_ “Faix, it will be very w-ni-que,” 
: rah, Muldoon has the mastodon brain! 
- monk behind him.” 
_ The negro was lifted into his prominent position with the 
_ target over his shoulder, Muldoon forcing him to bear the 
_ target himself, alleging that the horse had already enough to 
MoCArry. 
. Just as they were about starting off Muldoon discerned a life- 
size gorilla bearing a water-pail upon his musket in a most 
careless style. 
“Halt!” cried Muldoon. 
The guard stood still. 
“Pass up the monkey with the wather bucket! ” 
It was done. 
The gorilla was bustled up in a most lively style. 
“Dhrop the bucket!” ordered Muldoon. 
The gorilla sheepishly obeyed. 
“Now procure me a rope.” 
An adventurous guard procured one by the simple process 
invading a Dutch grocery, near by, choking the surprised 
roprietor, and stealing a clothes-line. 
Muldoon carefully secured the water-pail by tying it with the 
othes-line beneath his horse’s belly. 
“Be Heavens, I am dead into yez all!” declared he, to the 
inning guards. “I have both the naygur and the wather-pail. 
tention, squadron! Mark time—left wheel—all fours right, 
ward march!” 
> band struck up “Muldoon, the Solid Man,” and the pop- 
ipon the sidewalks applauded lustily. 
the cheers of the spectators, the Muldoon Guards, with 
at their head, rode eae A down the iraets © sae 


declared the alderman. 
Up wid the China 
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And as they passed around the corner, the last rank, cap. 
tained by Hippocrates Burns, was heard gayly warbling: 


“Every Mick straight as a stick, a 
Muldoon is out to-day.” _ . . 
CHAPTER III. re 


It is perhaps needless to say that the march of the Muldoon 
Guards was a perfect ovation. The police said they had never 
made so many arrests in their lives. 

Across town and over the Christopher street ferry, which ¢ 
leads to Hoboken, went the Guards, Muldoon riding at their 
head, ”as solid as a rock!” as an enthusiastic member of the 
organization declared afterward. 

The place where the target shooting was to come off was in 
a secluded park just west of Union Hill. 

At least it was called a park. 

There was a bar, two sickly, whitewashed trees, and a rock. 
Therefore, probably it was a park. 

After the horses had been disposed of, by the simple method 9 
of turning them loose into a field where they could feed off of 
each other if they felt hungry, the next thing upon the bill of 
fare was the shooting for prizes.’ 

The target was placed in position, and lots were drawn TOPs 
first shot. : 

Hippocrates Burns won. 

He advanced with his musket, handling it as if it was a red- 
hot coal. Where the musket was pointing at any given period 


d 


was a riddle not easy to solve. 


“Ror Heaven’s sake, take it away from him!” prayed Mul- 
doon. “Give him a putty-blower.” 

By way of remonstrance, Hippocrates turned about and cov- a 
ered the whole Guard with his weapon. 

“What do you say?” asked he, fooling airily with the trigger. 
“Kill him!” roared the alderman, as he beat a rapid retreat 
behind one of the trees which constituted the park. “If that > 

gun iver goes off we are corpses.” ; 


Mose was equal to the occasion. . 

He boldly rushed up and grabbed Hippocrates by the shoul- 
der, wheeling him face to the target. i 

“If yer goin’ ter shoot, shoot!” said Mose. “If yer ain’t, 
why, git! Don’t give us none of yer wax-works, do yer hear?” 

Hippocrates did. . 

Plainly he was in dread of the muscular suasion generally 
employed by Mose. 

“Tf I hit the bull’s-eye,” asked he, “what do I get?” 

Mose referred to the list of prizes. ne 

“Silver-plated cradle,” read he. é 

“But—but I ain’t got nothing to put into it,” said Hippo- 
crates. “I ain’t married, you know,” and the gallant Trouba- 
dour blushed a rosy red. 4 

“Put yerself into it!” yelled Muldoon. “Shure, ye’re the 
biggest baby I know. Go ahead and shoot or we'll die av ex- % 
haustion.” 

Thus adjured, Hippocrates t00K a careful sight at the 
target. 


Ce 


At least, as careful a sight as he could, for Hippocrates had 
been stopping at various whisky synagogues during the <«. 
march over to the park, and the result was that he saw about 
a dozen targets. cy 
He pulled the trigger. e 
There was a loud report, and the crowd rushed eagerly for- j 
ward to gaze at the target. : . 23 
It was untouched. ss 
Careful scrutiny failed to discover a bullet. Pe 
“Bedad, it is untouched!” declared Mnldoon; “faix, itis too ® 


diminutive for your comprehension, me laddy-buck. We'll put . 
up a brick building for ye the next toime ye foire!” ya 
The alderman was the next prize sharp-shooter. ae ie 
‘The alderman struck a splendid attitude, worthy ofa Gilder- 
sleeve or a Bodine. 


“Wud ye luk at him?” shouted Muldoon. “What a picthure 
for a New Year’s card. Tin for a quaretr wid an autograph 
on aich wan. Go ahead, alderman, I bet ve hit the bull’s-eye if 
somebody will only tie it forninst the muzzle ay yer gun!” 

“T bet I will make the target luk as if it were broke out wid 
the small-pox.”’ © ; 

He put his gun to his shoulder, 

“Here goes for a possible fifteen out av twelve,” said he. 

Just here a new arrival presented art upon the scene 
the amateur Creedmoor. euae 

It was a Union Hill farmer, with | an express 
upon his Te ; % 


_ He was escorted up to the group of shooters by the ubiqui- 

tous Mose. . 

_ “Fwhat is it?” queried the alderman, as he lowered his gun 

and gazed at the rural tiller of the soil. “Put it wid the rist 

of the targets!” 

“I vants recompense,” said the farmer. 

“Put some on a shovel an’ pass ‘it up,” roared Muldoon. 
“Bedad, we have plenty of it.” 

“Hold on,” grinned Mose; “this is Mr. Bungwhacker.” - 

“Bedad, I am plazed to see him!” assured Muldoon; “wud 
ye plaze to syllablize the cognomem slow?” 
= “Bungwhacker.” 

“Are his parents living?” 

“Naw.” 

“I shud b’lave not, wid such a name, 
anyhow?” 

“Spit it out, Bungwhacker,” said Mose. 
| Mr. Bungwhacker looked angrily around, for he was grad- 
: raha | at it through his dull head that he was being made 

un of. 
“I vos owned a cow,” he began. 
“Was it a male or faymale cow?” asked Muldoon. 
“It vos shust a cow,” repeated Bungwhacker. 

ve “Ye said so wanst. I did not expect it wur a rhinoceros.” 

“Dot cow vos standing on the lot.” 

“It wud naturally not stand onto its head, wud it?” 

“I say dot cow vos dere mit der lot,” repeated Bungwhacker, 
an angry gleam in his dull, gray eyes, “ven der vos a shot 
coom along.” 

“Wur it on foot or on horseback?” politely queried Mul- 
doon. 

“Vot?” 

“The shot.” 

“You dink pecause I vos a Yarman, I vos a shackass—I vos 
not,” explained Bungwhacker; “I vos shust as fresh as you 
‘ ‘vos. Dot shot coom along, und—Himmel—der cow’s tail vos 

gone off!” : 
There was a burst of spontaneous mirth. Muldoon laughed 
till the tears came into his eyes. 

f “Begob, Hippocrates, ye’re a darlint shooter,” said he; “ye 
shot at the bull’s-eye and hit the cow’s tail. Three cheers for 
Hippocrates Burns, the poetry shooter avy the Muldoon 
Guard!” 

They were given with a will. 
But Bungwhacker could not see that it was very funny. 
All he could see was that his cow was maimed. Her steer- 
ing apparatus was gone. 
“Shust look a-here,” said he; “it vos all right. 
my money.” , 
“What for?” asked Muldoon. 
“Mine cow’s tail.” 
“Arrah, buy her a tin wan.” 
) “I told you I vants de worth of my cow’s tail.” 
“How much was it worth?” 
Bungwhacker considered. He peered cautiously at the com- 
pany, as if trying to see how much imposition they would 
stand. 

“TI vant five dollars,” finally he proposed. 

“For one cow’s tail?” | 

SV aWs 

“But we don’t want to buy the whole cow. Get out, ye ani- 
mated pretzel.” ; 

Bungwhacker was pig-headed as well as avaricious. Instead 
of taking Muldoon’s epithet as a joke and trying peaceably to 
arrange the value of his cow’s caudal appendage, he got mad. 

“TI vos shoost as goot as any Irisher dere ves here,” declared 
he. “Mebbe, I vants to—I licks the whole gang!” 

It was a very unwise speech. 

The gallant members of the Muldoon Guards began to edge 
up to him, and a score of fists were doubled up in a style 
which meant business. 

“Slug Germany!” 

“Pitch him over the fence!” 

“Break a tree with him!” 

“See that his eye’s made black!” 

“Start a funeral with the beer-keg!” 

“Let’s inaugurate a cemetery!” 

“Just stand aside till I murder him!” 

Thus threatened the Guards as they clustered about the un- 
fortunate foreigner who owned the cow. 

He was just jackass enough to attempt bravado. 

“I vos shoost as petter as you vos!” he declared. “I vants 
pay for mine cow’s tail, or py Gott, dere vos an earthquake 
ground here!” 

_ Muldoon’s face wore an expression of great delight. 

“Whin I say ‘cow’—bounce!” whispered he to Mose, who 
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Fhat does he want, 


But I vant 
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| ‘Cow’—bounce!” 


— oes Trem, . 
e a 


Muldoon swaggered up to Bungwhaeker. 

7 oe ye wud loike to have yer damages?” asked he. 

~Vawi” A 

“Would ye take it in Canadian counterfeits or internal rev- 
enue stamps?” iy 

“Vot vos I giving you?” er 

“I will tell ye what I wur giving ye. Stand right wid yer 
face in profile just loike that. Now, faix, ye are in position. 


Mose had hinted at the racket to the rest of the gang, and © 
they fell upon Bungwhacker like a pack of wolves. pe 

The way he was bounced, kicked, cuffed, and fired bodily a 
out of that park was a plot for a new story. ao) 

“Be Heaven! we must stop the influx av German emigra- | 
tion somehow,” declared Muldoon, as he walked back. ee 

The alderman proceeded to take his shot. es. 

He killed a chicken ten feet away from the target, and — 
stopped shooting, calmly remarking that he believed he had 
a feather in his eye, for he could not see the bull’s-eye. 

Muldoon’s shot was a success. “Sy 

He hit the target plumb in the centre, and took the first — 
prize—the silver-plated cradle. i 

“Shure, I do not possess the baby moine to fill it wid now, 
but I have great hopes,” said he. f 

It is unnecessary to bother you any more with a detailed ac 
count of the shooting. uy 

In fact, there was not any more shooting, Mose proposing 
that the crowd go over to the beer saloon and chuck for the " 
prizes, first deputing a trusty Guard to bore the target with Ry 
the auger for the edification of spectators on their return 
march to New York. 

After dice-chucking had finished, and Hippocrates had won 
a wax-doll, the alderman a brass-kettle, Edwardo Geoghegana __ 
tin-plated tea-pot, and Terry Rafferty an order for a coffin, 4 
dinner was ate. (se 

There being a greater quantity of liquids than solids, every- __ 
body got generally happy. ta 

“Bedad, to-morrow’s Christmas,” suddenly said the alder- Br 
man. “I near forgot it. It is an elevated raidroad or a toy | 
brewery I will have to be buying yer son, Muldoon.” i 

“Niver moind,” said Muldoon, “he will have enough; I ee 
have purchased him a Maltese dagger meself. His mother " 
objected, but the poor b’y’s heart wur set onto it, and it wud ‘ 
be cruel to disappoint him.” a 

“It will be in the “Happy Days,” laughed Terry Rafferty; 4 
“it is a history of our boarding-house they are giving.” a 

“Arrah, but it’s a foine paper,” replied Muldoon. p 
Christmas song which I wrote for it.” ‘ 

“Sing it!” came in chorus from everybody. 3 

“I have tuberacles on me lungs, but I will thry to oblige,” 
grinned Muldoon; “here goes, b’yes: e 


“T havea 


CHRISTMAS DAY IS HERE. i 


Air:—The Little Widow Dunn. 


Dedicated to “Happy Days,” by Muldoon, with best respects. 


I wish a merry—merry Christmas unto you, one and all, 
You gay young men and bonnie lasses, dear. ; 
I hope you have hung your stockings up against the chimney 
tall, > a 
For remember all that Christmas Day is here. 
Old Santa Claus, a darling, way up from the North Pole, 
Where there’s bears, an’ ice, and not a drop of beer, 
He comes to give ye presents, the jolly, good old soul, 
He remembers sure that Christmas Day is here. 


Chorus. 
A woolly horse—jumping jack, 
A sword of tin—a pewter deer, 
A pair of skates—a doll of wax, 
We remember, sure, that Christmas Day is here. 


Thin buy your goose and onions, and a merry Christmas tree, 
You'll be glad for it to-morrow, never fear; 4 
And all the little children will be in ectasy. 
They remember all that Christmas Day is here. 


Then buy your girl a present, 
A neat engagement ring; 
And put it on her finger when you’re near. 
And don’t forget the poor man, 
But make his heart to sing. 
Gladly he’ll remember Christmas Day is here. 


Chorus. 
A baaing sheep—ten cent horn, 
Railroad cars—a monkey queer; 
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_ derman, with urblushing effrontery. 


A noisy drum, candy cane. 
We remember, sure, that Christmas Day is here. 


Shouts of applause greeted Muldoon’s rendition of his well- 
timed ballad. 

“Gintlemen, I thank ye from the bottom av me soul. Faix, 
I niver was so pleased since the cat swallowed a loighted fire- 
cracker, and had a Hell Gate explosion all by herself. Waither, 
order a lagoon ay beer.” 

Perhaps it will not be necessary to impress our readers with 
the fact that the Muldoon Guards, by the time they started for 
home, were pretty well loaded. 

Muldoon especially. 

It was only by the most desperate effort that he succeeded in 
keeping onto his horse’s back. 

But he did till headquarters was reached, and the Guards 
disbanded. 

“Are ye going home, now?” queried Edwardo Geoghegan, 
who recollected, with a stricken conscience, that he had prom- 
ised to take Miss Krouse out to a party that very night, but 
in his present condition was hardly suited to shine at any 
party—except a party of drunks and disorderlies. 

“I am going a-Christmasing first,” Muldoon returned. “I 
have to buy a jumping-jack and a woolly dog for Mrs. Mul- 
doon’s Chrastmas. I will bury them into her stockings, and 
tell her Santa Claus gave them to her!” 

“Ye wudn’t go into a store as you are?” asked Edwardo, in 
horror. . 

“Why not?” 

“You’re dressed as an Indian.” 

“What av it? Be Heavens, I am Ruta Baga, the pirate chief. 
If ye suckers don’t come wid me, it is no more pawn tickets I 
will receive for me board!” 

Whether this awful threat staggered Edwardo or not, it is 
difficult for us to say. Anyhow, he consented to go. As for 
the alderman and Terry Rafferty, they were in that jovial and 
reckless state of mind when they were willing to do anything, 
from raing turkeys to burning up the Brooklyn bridge. 

Accordingly the festive four started out. 

The rest had possessed sufficient sense to discard their 
fancy costumes, and Muldoon was the only man left in dis- 
guise. But he did for the entire party. He was a whole mas- 
querade ball all by himself. 

The first place they struck was a toy store. It was crowded 
with buyers, and Muldoon’s advent created considerable ex- 
citement. 

“Wait till ye see me give the boss av the hobby-horse market 
a sleigh ride,” said the alderman. 

He pushed his way to the proprietor of the store, who was 
gazing in wonder at the new arrivals. 

“Allow me, Mr. Mealey, to introduce to ye Ruta Baga, the 
pirate chief,” said the alderman. “Ruta Baga, Mr. Mealey.” 

“Um, big Injun heap glad,” said Muldoon, trying as well as 
he could to imitate a real, live, dime-novel savage. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Mr. Mealey, with a scared look 
which belied his words. “Anything I can do for you?” 

“Ugh! Ruta Baga want jumping-jack—want woolly dog— 
want whole business. Hoo! him no get woolly dog—no get 
jumping-jack—no get whole business he raise h—l. Bust up 
everybody. Scalp white-faces!” 

And Muldoon proceeded to execute an assortment of fancy 
steps, accompanied by various war-whoops, which had the ef- 
fect of clearing out various timid customers. 

“Ye must humor him,” whispered the alderman to Mr. 
Mealey; “he is the most desperate divil av a redskin ye iver 
saw. Troth, he is a guest av the government. He murdhered 
a whole fort siveral months ago, and he is on here now to 
procure a pension. For Heaven’s sake, humor him, if you 
don’t want to die.” 

“Why did you bring him in here?” asked Mr. Mealey, re- 
proachfully. 

“Begob, he swore he’d scalp me if I didn’t. 
mashed onto the toys.” 

“Me going to get jumping-jack?” queried Muldoon; “me got 
to burn up whole wigwam?” 

“No—no,” replied Mr. Méaley, retreating behind a counter. 
“Alderman, give the son of a squaw anything he wants, only 
please get him out.” 

“The United States will pay for his purchases,”. said the al- 
“Just kape an account 


He wur dead 


av what the noble redman scoops in, and ye will see a Con- 
-gressman dhrive up here in a tin chariot, and pay ye for ivery- 
thing at double rates.” 

“Honestly?” queried Mr. Mealey. 
“Do I luk loike a taffy-peddler?” majestically asked the al- 
_derman, drawing himself up to his full height. 
As Mr. Mealey had not seen many individuals who professed 


THE MULDOON GUARD. 
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to make a specialty of peddling taffy, he couldn’t answer with 
any degree of surety. 

So he contented himself with letting Muldoon rake in what 
he wanted; and Muldoon was a very hoggish Indian, indeed, in 
that respect. 

He aaileated all the toys he could keep in his arms, and 
staggered out. 

“Whoop! Injun love white brother,” he said to Mr. Mealey. 
“Ruta Baga send him he picture. He come out to see Ruta 
Baga. Ruta Baga gib him four wives. Whoop, whurroo! 
and Muldoon gave vent to a most Milesian war-whoop, which 
caused Mr. Mealey to duck into a doll’s house for refuge, much 
to the consternation and demolishment of several wax dolls 
who stood inanely at the door. 

Then the conspirators retreated to the street. 

Muldoon gave another war-whoop, to the great terror of the 

assers-by. ; 

“Didn't I make the boss Indian for ye?” asked he. “Oh, I 
belave I wur stolen from the plains in me infancy. Whist, 
Dublin! lLet’s have a war-dance!” 

Edwardo hastily represented that war-dances in their proper 
places were refined and enjoyable exhibitions, But a war- 
dance upon a crowded sidewalk in New York city was de- 
cidedly apt to be interfered with by a tyrannical police. 

Therefore, he proposed that the Indian tribe adjourn to a 
near-by saloon, and hold a pow-wow over fire-water. 

It was done. 

The Indian tribe put themselves outside of too much fire- 
water entirely before they got out. 

Indeed, Terry Rafferty was left in calm and peaceful slumber 
behind a whisky barrel, while Edwardo Geoghegan faded 
away with a crowd of social club warriors to a ball. 

Muldoon and the alderman were left alone. / 

“Lesh hire cab,” sleepily said the alderman; “feel zick— 
shosick. Guess got worms.” 

Muldoon assented. 

“I will go home in style or not at all,” he remarked. “Ruta 
Baga niver walks.” 

After he had halted an ice cart, a street car, and a furniture 
truck, a cab rattled by. 

“Hey!” bawled Muldoon. “Shay, got a load?” 

“No,” laughed the driver, “but I guess you have. 
cab?” 

“Cab—hic—hearse—amb’lance—anything,” murmured the 
alderman. “Drive to the sidewalk, young feller.” 

The cab was drawn up. i ie 

Muldoon and the alderman piled in. 

“Where’ll I drive to?” asked the driver. 

“To the divil!” humorously responded Muldoon, laughing 
uproariously at his own terrific wit. 

“None yer bizness,” growled the alderman, “if ye don’t 
drive there dom quick, I’ll—hic—have yer pulled. I’m Al- 
alderman Lobscouse—un’stand?” 

But finally the driver succeeded in obtaining from Muldoon 
the address of his house. 


Then the alderman kicked. 

“Ain’t going to go—hic—home,” he said. 

“Why not?” asked Muldoon. 

“Thish is Christmas eve. Christmas only comes once a 
year. Ain’t never going to go home. Going to Central Park.” 

“Going where?” RN 

“Central Park.” 

“What for?” 

“Hear music—see fountain. 
swans sing.” 

“It is touched wid the jim-jams ye are,” said Muldoon. 
“Come right home, ye paralytic lush.” 1 

The alderman would not. 

It was Christmas eve. Christmas only comes once a year, 
and he positively refused to go home till everywhere else was 
shut up. . 


“Tet’s go to Coney Island,” he finally suggested. 
“In the midst of Daycimber?” 
“Certainly. Go down take bath. Salt wazzer brace us both 
up.” ; 4 wie 
Muldoor decidedly objected. He represented that all the 
boats and cars had stopped running, and if they wanted to get 
to Coney Island they would have to walk. He did’ not see it. 
“Very well,” said the alderman, “I’m goin’. You never want 
to have fun.” | | 
And as the alderman reeled away among the merry, Christ- 
yd cag crowd which lined the sidewalk, he sweetly 
warbled: | 


Want a 


Listen little bird sing. Hear 


“A woolly—hic—horse—a jumping-jack! 
A sword of—of tin—a pewter deer, 


Sy 


A pair of—hic—wax, a doll of skates, | at Shure, he’s full as a bed-tick,” said Mr. Slattery, in tones — 
We remember—hic—Fourth of July again! ” Oo. respect. “Arrah, but it is one av the b'ys he is. Wud y 
Be | see the Grecian step he’s got. I belave it is the lanciers he 
__ Muldoon got into the cab, and was swiftly driven to within a practicing now.” : 
block of his residence. The alderman’s onward progress was certainly errati 
 *“Faix, if I shud get out in front av me rooftree it wud be] enough to Suggest the idea that he was practicing some intri- 
a dead give away,” reflected he. cate figure of the dance. 

Walking—out of courtesy we will call it walking—home, he As we said before, he tried to walk all over the street a 
spent several moments trying to open the door with a cork- once, and when he found he could not succeed at that, he trie 
screw, to walk all over himself. ae 
. The noise made by his futile efforts attracted the attention Soon he carromed up against the group on the sidewalk in 
of Mrs. Muldoon, who was entertaining a delegation of friends | front of the boarding-house. . 
from uptown. y “Want ter take up zer whole shidewalk?” he indignantly 


K She ran to the door and opened it, | asked. “’Speck a gen’l’man walk on front stoops? G’out 
i Muldoon confronted her. way!” 


Now, she did not know in what costume he had marched 
away with the Muldoon Guards, and, naturally, she was scared. 


Zh 


His only response was a peal of merry laughter from the 


crowd. 
. Her guests responded. “Drunk and disord’ly,” said he; “all yer drunk an’ disord’ly. 
“ In a second poor Muldoon, alias Ruta Baga, the pirate of the 


, Make me shick; woman, too. Disgrashful shight—per’f’ly dis- 
plains, was bounced badly into the street, to his intense dis- grashful. Shanksgiving—no. Wash’ton’s Birthday—no. 
gust. Christmas, that is it; Christmas day to-morrow. Ought to be 
. ‘shamed of yourselves—old ’nuff to—hic—know better.” 

Having delivered himselt of this moral lecture, the alderman 
braced himself up against an ash barrel, and regarded the 
group with reproving glances. te 

“Anybody sober ’nuff to tell me where Muldoon’s boarding- — 
house is?” asked he, “My-head is dizzy. Wash out wid the ae 
gang to-day and got sun-struck.” Pa 

“Why, right here,” said Mrs. Muldoon; “don’t you know 
us, alderman?” a 

“ Don’t—don’t—hic—wanter.” Pp 

“Why, I am Mrs. Muldoon. The rest are all yez friends.” he. 

“Shink yer funny, old gal,” replied the alderman; “can’t iy 
give me no taffy. Yer drunk. Want to hear ‘Pinafore?’ ” ‘(ng 
and the alderman proceeded to beat a most fearful tattoo on rd 
the drum, which he calmly assured his grinning audience 
was: “I’m called—hic—Gutterpup, dear little Gutterpup! ” 

“Ah, spake to him, Mr, Fitz Murphy,” pleaded Mrs. Mul- — 
doon; “it is a maniac he is from the controlling influence ay 1% 
dhrink,” ari, 

Mr. Fitz Murphy did. . 

Finally he got the alderman to see that he was surrounded 
by his everyday intimates, ie 

“Where’s ther ould—hic—mummy?” queried he. ie 

“Who?” Mrs. Muldoon asked. 1 ey 

“Muldoon.” 

“Deed I don’t know. He wint away before I wur up, wid- 
out worrud where he wur going to. Troth, Hippocrates 
Burns came home in a terrible state about eight o’clock, in a 
wheelbarrow, and said something about Muldoon. But he wur 
os = ; so intoxicated that he wint to slape in the bath tub, and sorry 
“Ag Tels ae ea acace ner Ge HEAL Pelomas te spay a bit of information could I get out av him. Nothing but an 

“Indians generally are,” remarked Mr. Slattery; “faix. the ash barrel will fit his head to-morry; foine Christmas he’ll 


CHAPTER IV. 

te crowd issued forth from the boarding-house in response 
to Mrs. Muldoon’s cries, and nearly killed poor Muldoon. 

They hit him with brooms and pounded him with clubs, and 

- kieked him, and had lots of fun. 

Muldoon fought as well as he could, but he was not a match 
for the crowd. They literally knocked him down and walked 
over him. 

“Begorra, I belave we have settled the Indian question,” re- 
marked the biggest of the crowd—a big-armed, big-muscled 
chap named Slattery. 

It seemed as if they had, for Muldoon lay in the gutter as 
stiff as a brick, with McNally, the tailor’s, big black goat, who 

- was early on hand at the scene of the contest, smelling curi- 
y ously at him. 

“I wondher where the Injun could av come from?” asked 
Mrs. Muldoon. 

“Perhaps somebody brought him from out West for a Christ- 
mas present, and he broke loose,” suggested Mr. Fitz Murphy, 
who had done valuable work with a poker. 

“Mebbe he broke loose from a cigar store,” said Miss Krouse. 
“Heavens, what an escape!” 

“You’re roight,” replied Mr. Slattery, “he moight have 

‘Sealped us all. Hadn’t I better hit him another clip to make 


sure av his being senseless? Perhaps his tribe is laying 
around the corner.” 


. 


1» 
‘only Injun I iver knew was married extensively. He had siv- ae : 
enteen wives and Heaven only knows the children.” ul shaw Muldoon not over half an hour ago. 
Mr. Fitz Murphy interposed just here. “Hark!” said he, Where? 


“T hear music.” 
Sure enough, there was a sound of music upon the air. 
But it was not harmonious music, and a person would not 
be apt to pay a quarter to hear it. 
. It was a drum solo, and it was not a good drum solo. 
In fact, to use a classical expression, it was decidedly snide. 
As Mr. Slattery disgustedly said: 
“MeNally’s goat could do better wid his hind feet! ” 
The music grew nearer. # 
A burly form emerged from the darkness of the night into 
the temporary light afforded by the radiant rays of a. friendly 
‘street lamp. ‘ 
The burly form had its battered hat over its eyes, a gone 
out cigar sticking defiantly from one corner of its mouth, and 
its general appearance was that of a man just bounced out of 
a free-and-easy for being too frequent, alias too fresh. 
Around the burly form’s neck was suspended a leather band. 
‘and attached to the leather band was a large drum. 
. Upon the drum the burly form was beating vigorously, in 

total disregard to time or tune, and interspersed with vari- 
ous staggers and repeated attempts to walk all over the street 
at once, the burly form was blithly chanting: 


“A woolly—hic—horse—a jumping-jack; f 
A sword of tin—a pewter deer; 
A ‘box of cigars—a—hic—hic—horn! 


‘In—a—hic—hearse. Said he was going straight home.” 
“Was he sober?” 
“As a—w—whisky barrel. Said if ye said anything to him 
he wur going to stan’ ye on your—hic—head.” 
“Whorra—whorra! liquor wur always me ould man’s fault.” 
“Ain’t he—hic—home?” we 
“No. ” iS 
“Then ’speck he went to buy wigwam. Injuns always want 
wigwams. More—hic—easy carry ’bout zan tenement — 
houses,” sapiently said the alderman. . 
“What do yez mane by connecting Misther Muldoon wid an 
Injun?” questioned Mr. Slattery. 
“Cos he was a—hic—Injun. He wur Ruta Baga, the—hic— 
pirate chief. Made a bully ole Injun,” and the alderman 
laughed loudly as he recalled Muldoon’s appearance as an un- 
tamed son of the bounding forest. . pigs 
The terrible surmise which was shaping itself in the brains 
of the others came to a probable fact more quickly in Mr, 
Slattery’s brain. : 
He rushed to the gutter. E 
The bounced-out Indian was lying there, apparently insensi- | 
ble, with McNally’s goat banqueting off of his coat. j ‘ 
Slattery rolled the redskin over, till the full light of the ga 
lamp fell upon the painted face. i 
Slattery’s own face got as white as his shirt front. 
He staggered back in dismay. 


et 


e ye We remember D—D—Decoration Day once more.” “Be Heavens! we’ve killed Muldoon!” he gasped. : 
Why, it is the alderman!” gasped Mrs. Muldoon. | “Zen se-scalp him,” advised the alderman. “Want me 
* rn hr % ‘oes 


tmas carol,” snickered Miss Krouse. 
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shing a death-song? Kin do it on er drum.” 
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screams. : 
She flung herself down beside the prostrate warrior. 
“Qh, Terry!” she cried, “me poor darlint! What will be 

come av me and little Danny?” 

 “J-jine a circus,” stuttered the alderman. 
His wit was not appreciated, and Mr. Fitz Murphy put a 
stop to his ill-timed jocularity by tripping him up. 

Mrs. Muldoon implored her husband piteously, and the rest 
of the boarders crowded around with anxiety depicted upon 
. their countenances. 


Presently Muldoon’s left eye quivered, 

“Tin to wan he’s alive,” joyously cried Mr. Slattery. 

“Ye’re a bloody liar!” 

The answer was in Muldoon’s own style, and it was Mul- 
doon’s own lips which uttered it. 

“Praise the saints!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Muldoon, “come right 
into the house, ye schaymer. What do yez mane by playing 
dead, and breaking the hearts of all the crowd? Ye shud be 
locked up for loife and hung afterward.” 

“Faix, I thought I wud lie inaudible as long as possible,” 
replied Muldoon. 

“An’ why?” 

“Because I was liable to be kilt if I moved.” 

The correctness of Muldoon’s idea was generally received. 
a re the alderman spoke in high praise of Muldoon’s con- 

uct. 

“It’s a—hic—sound man he is, ivery toime,” he said; “fi—fi 
—finest Injun in the land. Buy him a—hic—squaw.” 
‘ “Ye go to bed, ye dhrunken politician!” ordered Mrs. Mul- 

oon. 


The alderman considered. 

At first he wanted to stop out all night and have some fun. 

“Won’t go home till morning,” he remarked. “Christmas 
only comes—hic—once a week. [Lesh have somethin’ wid me. 
Bimeby go raffle drum. Sheventy-five chances at sheventy-five 
shents a piece. Bully racket!” 

The other members of the coterie did not think so. 

With considerable resistance on his part, the alderman was 
conveyed into the house by the united efforts of Mr. Slattery, 
assisted by Mr. Fitz Murphy. 

Then he was carried upstairs and put to bed, after first 
howling fiercely for his drum. 

“Want it for Christmas,” he explained; “want to put it in 

my shoe. Make b’lieve Santa Claus brought it. G—g—g’antic 
scheme! ” 
Mr. Slattery said that was just what he thought. 
Ha. Accordingly the drum was produced, and the alderman 
_) ~~ rendered happy. 
“Shall I play—hic—‘Shally up my Alley?’ ” he asked. “Play 
it ’mense. Only one man ever played it better. He’s—hic— 
dead.” 

Both Mr. Slattery and Mr. Fitz Murphy declined the musical 
treat. 


Mr. Slattery remarked that he did not want to die yet, and 
' Mr. Fitz Murphy did not wish to expire in a fit. 

“Got no ear for mushic, none ay yez. Ye are N. G.—naughty 
girls,” said the alderman, as he went to bed with his boots on. 
“Guess besser play ‘Turkish Reveille’ by myself. Pity gen’l’- 
man can’t play for his own amushment. Goin’ to buy a—a 
yawn—hand-organ—yawn—to—hic—morrow. Buy a monkey; 
buy an—yawn—lItalian, too. I’ll—I’ll——” 

Here the alderman went off to sleep, and dreamed that the 
drum had suddenly turned into a balloon, and he was riding 
in it with a most ferocious Indian, strangely resembling Mul- 
doon, who was upon the point of scalping him. 

As for Muldoon, he had been led out into the wash-room by 
his wife, and subjected to a violent scrubbing with soap and 
water, being treated meanwhile with a marital lecture. 

“Ain’t ye ashamed av yerself?” asked she—‘a man av yer 
age a-dressing himself up to represint a wild naygur; for what 

is an Injin but a copper-colored naygur?—and come home wid 
a breath on yez loike a distillery. Ye are a nice married man, 
ain’t ye?” 

©The foinest in the worruld,” responded Muldoon, who was 
rapidly getting sober, owing to the combined effects of the 
bouncing and the scrubbing; “faix, I wud take first prize at a 
dog show.” 


“And a-giving av yerself away to all av the vacinity.” 
“Divil a wan wud take me.” 
“What an example ye are to yer son.” 

“Ts it an example in astronomy or indacent fractions?” 
“There was Mrs. Mallony a-looking out av the windy at ye.” 
“Could she look at a betther man?” 

“And ye, ye alcoholized terrier, a-making a spectacle av yer- 
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“Mrs. Muldoon,” airily asked her liege lord, “may I ax ye a 
where ye got it? What Christmas-tree did ye pluck it off av?” 
“What?” 
“That Spanish idiom.” 


“What wan?” ; avant 
“The expression ‘alcoholized terrier. Ye are getting too 


familiar wid yer husband, ould woman. I did intend to Dar- 
alyze ye wid a silk dress for yer Christmas, but it is give it to 
me summer girl I will now. Do yez moind me, Bridget?” 

She did. 

Her tune instantly altered. ) 

“Arrah, I wur only fooling,” she said. “Go to bed. Ye don’t 
know av the iligant gift I have purchased for ye. é 

“An Indian club, perhaps. Faix, I got all ay the Indian 
clubbing I wanted to-night.” 

“No, it’s an iligant auburn necktie, but I wouldn’t tell ye 
av it for the wurruld.” 

“An Auburn necktie,” ejaculated Muldoon as he went off to 
bed. “It’s blonde socks I will be wearing next. Bedad, I think 
I will borry a pipe and a sleigh-ful ay reindeers and play Santa ¥ 
Claus!” , 

He didn’t, though. 

He went to bed, and in five minutes was snoring as sound as 
the alderman, 

Next morning it was needless to say that there was a splen- ¥ 
did exhibition of swelled heads at the breakfast-table. 

But the mysterious and catching hilarity which somehow 
surrounds thirst had its usual effect, and by evening everybody 
was as happy and chipper as the time-honored lark. 

The holiday passed swiftly by, as holidays do. . 

Many merry and festive scenes announced their advent, and 
Mulcoon’s boarders were participants in most all. 

At last New Year’s Day drew near. 

“Leddies?” asked Muldoon, one night toward the close of 
the old year, “do ye intind to receive calls?” 

The ladies were rather divided upon the subject. a 

Some did. 

Some didn’t. 

“Well, now, I have a brilliant idea into me head,” said Mul- 
doon. “Ye know there is skating at Central Park.” 

“Thrue,” corroborated Edwardo Geoghegan. “Young Mike a 
McNally’s funeral comes off to-day. He attimpted to cut a 
figure four upon the ice, and cut his head off wid his skate 
was what he done!” ; 

“Well,” continued Muldoon, “me idea is this: we will make 
up a sociable mob and all go up to the park together. We 
will skate, we will ate, we will warble—begorra! We will 
house-warrum the New Year. What do yez say?” 

The suggestion was instantly adopted. 

“It is decidedly more sensible than kaping open house for 
a lot of young lawdy-dies, who ate up yer larder and get intox- 
icated on yer premises widout a license,” declared Muldoon. 

So next day a skating party was made up. Py 

It consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Muldoon, Mr. and Mrs. Fitz 
Murphy, the alderman, Hippocrates Burns, Stuyvesant Riley, 
Mike Magee, Edwardo Geoghegan, Terry Rafferty, Miss Krouse, 
Sadie Fresh, Mr. Slattery, Miss O’Neal, from Henry street, the 
Jersey City Doolans, Widow McCarty and her intended, Mr. 
Phelim Phalen; young Mike Foley and Miss Mary Ann Mul- 
doon, a Sister of the solid man, one of the girls, every bit of 
her, bless her bonnie Irish face and tender heart, but who was 
dreadfully inclined to flirt and raise the old Nick. 

It was her first visit to Muldoon since he had been married, 
and he wanted to make it pleasant for her. 

She only arrived at the house New Year’s morning, and was 
very much delighted when she heard of the skating expedition. _ 

“It will be such fun,” she said to Hippocrates, “especially Rg 
: you are with us—I hear you are such a nice young man, Mr. — 

urns.” id 

Whereupon Hippocrates, looking down into the bright black ~ 
eyes of the little coquette, felt his heart going rapidly into ® 
her possession, and actually burst out into impromptu poetry: : 


A 


“Your face is fair 
And so is your hair, 
Miss Mary Ann Muldoon.” 


“Shure, I can bate that,” said Muldoon, who chanced to over- A 
hear the couplet, as he winked gayly at the blushing Mary + 
Ann. 5 


“Her arms wur red 
And so wur her head, 
Mulcahy’s sister Kate.” 


Of course there was a laugh, all of Hippocrates’ sentime " 
was knocked out of his head, and he sulked away lookin 
gers at Muldoon. RS fea gis A heh ae aie 


After lunch the delegation started. 
So lively and interesting was the conversation on the way 
that they were at the park, and at the skating lake, too, be- 
_ fore they hardly realized it. 

_ Muldoon’s skates were a boon for a museum. 

They were of the old-fashioned style, pegged and strapped, 
a Stuyvesant Riley said they reminded him of dry-goods 

oxes. 

“Skate on one foot, Mr. Muldoon,” advised he, “or ye will be 
taking up the whole pond.” 

“Never ye mind,” returned Muldoon, “I wur a fancy skater 
wanst. I could cut me monogram in the ice and execute a 
grape-vine.” : 

“Please cut a grape-vine now,” requested Mary Ann. 

do, Terry!” 

“Yes, do,” requested everybody, especially Hippocrates, who 
was skeptical in regard to Muldoon’s skatorial capabilities, and 
entertained great hope that he would break his neck. 

Hippocrates was not entirely disappointed. 

Muldoon started out bravely. 

He twisted his legs together and struck out. This was pop- 
ularly supposed to be the beginning of the grape-vine. 

Next, he—-— 

Well, next he did a most remarkable stagger, tried to save 
himself from falling, and didn’t do it, clutched wildly at noth- 
ing and caught it, and finally went down into a heap upon the 
ice, with his skates elevated skyward. 

“I bet he’s cracked the ice!” cried the alderman. 

“Or his head,” said Hippocrates. 

“T have done nayther,” groaned Muldoon; “it is me left lung 

I have broke.” 

“Won’t you do it again?” pleaded Mary Ann, as Muldoon 
staggered to his feet, and began brushing the snow off his 
clothes. : 

“Do fhat, ye Spanish donna?” 

“The grape-vine.” ; 

“Be Heavens, I wudn’t do it for a dollar an hour. We have 
no facilities for funerals in our house. If ye want to see a 
grape-vine, ye can go and luk at wan in an arbor.” 

“Ah, ye are a darlint skater. I niver saw wan worse,” 
laughed the alderman. “Ye are——” 

What he was will not be known, for the alderman’s feet 
slipped up under him, and he sat down with more rapidity 
than ease. 

“Put glue on yer feet!” yelled Muldoon, and the alderman 
getting up, the two shook hands. 

“Now we are aven,” declared ‘Muldoon. 
holt av hands and skate together.” 

They did. 

Off they started. 

Everybody got out of the way when they were beheld coming, 
and even a park policeman went and hid himself in the bushes. 
But the skating together was not an enthusiastic success. 

Edwardo, desirous of gaining fame in the eyes of lovely 
Miss Muldoon, attempted to skate airily and pyrotechnically 
upon one foot. 

The grand result was that he tripped on an orange peel, lost 
his equlibrium, and upset the whole party. 

Over they went, a kaleidscope, for a while, of tight pants 
and red petticoats, patent-leathers, skates, buttoned shoes and 
striped stockings. . 

But nobody was hurt, and after a good laugh all around, 
despite which Edwardo could not help looking rather doleful, 
Muldoon was favored by one of his inevitable happy thoughts. 

“Let’s get chairs,” said he. 

“Let’s get sofas,” said Terry Rafferty. 

“Bedad, we'll get a refrigerator and lock yez into it,” re- 
plied Muldoon. “If I were as fresh as ye, Terry, me boy, I’d 
ate salt mackerel for a week.” 

“Then what do yez mane by getting chairs? We don’t want 
to sit down and play button-button, who’s got the ulster.” 

“Terence,” said Muldoon, “yer being me namesake prevints 
a public exposure ay yer ignorance. Know ye—know ye! there 
are chairs here with runners onto them. Place a lady in wan, 
and ye can glide her swately and swiftly over the ice. Let us 
go and charter a couple.” 

They did. p 

The alderman placed Mrs. Muldoon in one, and Muldoon put 
the rosy and capacious Widow McCarty in the other. 
< Away they went. : 

Over the sparkling, crispy ice fled the chairs, their steel 
runners whirling merrily, and Muldoon and the alderman 
, skating for dear life. ; 
_-—-s- They went in opposite directions. ‘ 
; Muldoon got mixed up in a crowd, with his usual luck, and, 
_ just as he got out of it, started to make up for lost time. 
bs URS hv was growing dark, and he could not see far ahead of him. 
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wildly around. 


Suddenly there was a yell. 
A dark object came rushing toward him. 
“Luk out!” yelled the alderman’s voice. . 
It was too late. 
The two chairs crashed into each other, and Muldoon an 

the alderman, sent forward by the impetus of the shock, 

crashed their heads together. 


CHAPTER YV. 


The shock sent Muldoon flying over into the Widow Mc- _ 
Carty’s lap. oa 
Half stunned and startled out of any realization of his con- — 
dition, he grasped the widow around the neck. 2 
Any spectator would naturally suppose that he was making — 
violent love to the lady—nay, more, that he meant to kiss her. _ 
That was what Mrs. Muldoon thought. "i 
“Arrah!” cried she, as the rest of the skating party came — 
dashing up, “ye bald-headed ould reprobate, do yez dare make 
love to a woman before your own wife’s eyes?” Ra: 
“I ain’t,” replied Muldoon, feeling very wrathy and quarrel- 
some as his head began to ache. mi 
“Don’t lie to me!” cried his wife; “is it a baby ye are that 
ye shud sit into the widdy’s lap?” ES 
“Oh, you go stand on yer head!” requested Muldoon, surlily, | 
This was only adding to his wife’s ire. 
She placed her arms akimbo and confronted him. ; 
“Will I go stand on my head?” repeated she; “av course not. 
Wouldn’t I be a fofne spectacle a-standing on my head? Ter- 
ence Muldoon, ye red-headed gorilla, I’d like to make a map on ~ 
yer bald head.” 
“Will yez shut up?” roared Muldoon; “it’s take yez down and i 
bury yez in an ice hole I will. Ye are worse than a boil!” PA 
Mrs. Muldoon’s face was a picture. aig 
A picture of a fire, probably, because it was as red as a 
boiled lobster. ie 
“What a gintleman,” said she, in tones of intense sarcasm. Ss 
“What a beautiful man for a husband. Hadn’t I ought to be a 
a happy woman? Ugh! ye feather-tongued Mick, ye drunken a, 
ape! it is hard to kape me paws off av yer whiskers. Ye call 
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them whiskers, but they luk loike a cow’s tail!” oe 
“Howly Moses!” bawled Muldoon, “won’t somebody gag her _ 
wid her shoe? Will ye plaze choke yerself? Why did I ever 7 
marry a maniac?” Fe): 
This was the last straw which broke the camel’s back, also _ 
Mrs. Muldoon’s temper. . 
She vented her feeling in a half sob, half howl, and rushed ~ 
at Muldoon. ae 
But Mike Magee threw himself into the breach. a 
Mike Magee was a man of very few words. But he had a 
muscle like an ox. ai 
He held Mrs. Muldoon apart from Mr. Muldoon, and stopped 
what seemed likely to be a fierce family fight. ei 
“Howld on,” said Mike, “we don’t want this skating party ps 
turned into a prize-foight. If ye want to lick each other, do — 
it like a dacent couple—wait till ye get home!” es, 
“Oh, do,” said pretty Mary Ann, crying at the prospect of | 
a public row between her relatives. “Terry wasn’t making — 
love to the widow.” PS: 
“Av course I wasn’t,” said Muldoon; “it is a foine-luking — 
birdie I am for love-making. Bedad, me head feels loike as if is 
it wur hit by a nail-keg. It is going to a painter’s I am pretty 35 
soon to get the crack in me skull puttied up. It wur acci- — 
dental.” 
“Really?” queried Mrs. Muldoon. 
“Honor bright.” 
“No taffy?” ae ee 
“As I am not working in a candy bazar, I can give ye no. 
taffy,” said Muldoon. “Kiss yer burdie, Bridget.” 
“Faix, ye luk more like a monkey than a burdie, but I’ll d 
it,” laughed Mrs. Muldoon, as she chastely saluted her hus- 
band, who reciprocated with a hearty smack, which sounde 
as Edwardo said: . 
“Like pulling a mule’s hoof out of a mud-hole.” ; 
The matrimonial spat having been adjusted satisfactorily 
the next thing was to Iook for the alderman. - AY 
He was found lying at full length on the ice, apparently de- — 
sirous of freezing into the ice and becoming a trip for skaters. _ 
Mike Magee picked him considerately up, and stood him 
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“Brace up, ye county clerk,” he said. | 
The alderman’s eyes opened, and he swung his right 


“Who hit me?” asked he. 
“Tt wur a mule.” 
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“Ye wur caressed by a comet.” 

“Ye have been struck by lightning.” 

“Ah, ye got up and hit yerself in a spasm.” 

The alderman glared feebly around. 

His head was not quite as hard as Muldoon’s, and he was 
very much broken up and dazed. 

Indeed, the skating party seemed whirling around in a most 


i, unnatural style, and everything in general appeared to be 
_ Standing on its head or turning somersaults. 


“How’d I hurt my head?” feebly interrogated the aldérman, 
as he grasped nervously at nothing, did not succeed in catching 
it, and plaintively requested somebody to stop things from go- 
ing around. / 

“His brain is affected,” said Edwardo. “What shall we do?” 

“Put a hot brick to his head.” 

“Put ice to his feet.” 

“Plug his ears with snow.” 

“Blow up his nose.” 

“Drop a door-key down the back of his neck.” 

oot e were a few of the various suggestions offered by the 
crowd. 

Muldoon rejected them loftily. . 

“Do yez want to kill the man?” asked he; “plug his ears 
up wid a door-key, and drop a tenement house down his back! 
Ah, go ’way wid ye. I have the stuff to wake up a corpse!” 

With a sly wink, Muldoon produced a suspicious black flask. 

“Hair oil,” said he, with a second wink, as he poured it 
down the alderman’s throat. 

Whatever it was, it revived the alderman wonderfully. 

“I’m as light as a trivet,” he said; “begob, I wud rather ride 
on the back platform av a balloon thin push a chair.” 

Jollity thus restored, the chairs were returned to their 
Owners, and all hands went in for a hurrah. 

By and by an argument ensued between Hippocrates Burns 
and Edwardo as to who could skate the fastest. 

Edwardo said he had once beat an express train. 

Hippocrates said that his usual rate of speed while skating 
was fifty miles an hour. 

“Well,” sagely said Muldoon, “for my part, I don’t belave 
yez cud bate a white mouse wid fits in his legs; but there is 
only wan way to settle the dispute: Run a race for it.” 

This was an idea in which all the rest concurred. 

Except Hippocrates and Edwardo. 

They had been talking about their skating abilities chiefly 
to impress Miss Muldoon, and neither of them had expected 
to be made to sustain their words by actions. 

They hemmed and hesitated. 

Edwardo stammered out that he had a boil onto his foot. 

Hippocrates blushed and said that his lung was weak. He 
was afraid if he made any violent exertion he would burst it, 
and turn the skating expedition into a funeral. 

There was a look of contempt in Miss Mary Ann’s eyes. 

“Is it possible you are both afraid?” said she. 

“But if—if I skate a race, I want a prize,” said Hippocrates, 
as a Jast subterfuge. 

“Shure, we'll buy ye a hot cross-bun if ye win,” declared 
Muldoen. 

“Give him a waffle,” said the alderman. 

“Or a pair of sealskin socks,” remarked Mike Magee, who 
immediately retreated in alarm at the sound of his own voice, 
and did not recover his equanimity till he had put a head on 
an unlucky Prussian who chanced to unfortunately run into 
him. 

“TI tell you what I’ll do,” slyly said Miss Mary Ann, “I’ll kiss 
the winner. There! I ought to be ashamed of myself, but I 
ain’t. We're in for a good time, and we might as well have 


“Be Heavens, when I wur a bachelor instead av a dog—av a 
married man, I mane—lI’d skated in tin foot avy mud for a 
kiss from a pretty gurl,” put in Muldoon. “If ye two fel- 
lows don’t skate now ye should be shot in the neck wid a baked 


apple.” 


What could Edwardo and Hippocrates do? 
If they backed out of the proposed race they would never 


- hear the last of it. 


Besides, a kiss from Mary Ann’s sweet lips was a boon 
worthy of harder tasks. Battles have been fought, and king- 


- doms lost, for a woman’s kiss. 


Indeed, as Hippocrates fastened on his skates, he grew 


3 poetical. 


“Ah, Miss Muldoon,” whispered he, 


“Your rosy lip 
Was made to sip. 
One little kiss 
Is perfect bliss, 
One——” 


THE MULDOON GUARD. 


“That’s the worst ballad I iver heard in me loife,” inter- 


‘rupted Muldoon; “ye shud put it in an almanac over the top, 


av a month.” : 
“l’m ready to skate,” disgustedly announced Hippocrates. 


Edwardo was, too. 

He had braced up on a bolivar and a piece of black-and-tan. 
pie, and he felt better. 

“All ready?” asked Muldoon. 

* Ves, ” 

“Thin whin I say wan, two, three—pivot! ” 

Hippocrates and Edwardo toed a supposititious mark. 

The course was to be about half a mile, and the goal a sum- 
mer-house—very unsummery it looked just then—upon the 
other side of the pond. 

Muldoon gave the signal. 

Off they went. 

The rest of the crowd behind them, all excitement, and yvari- 
ous bets were made, as both of the skaters had about an even 
number of partisans. 

First Hippocrates fell over a small boy, and was briefiy 
delayed by the smal] boy’s getting up first and kicking him in 
the eye. Then Hippocrates’ backers felt their spirits lower. 

Next Edwardo attempted to skate over a young lady, and 
got into a difficulty with the young lady’s “feller,” which re- 
sulted in Edwardo being shoved along over the ice on his 
ear for about twenty feet. 

Naturally Edwardo’s friends felt down-hearted. 

But both of the skaters were soon up again and off, as swift 
as before. 

Suddenly there was a rush of people to the banks of the 
pond. 

“A crack—a crack! The ice is cracking!” was heard in om- 
inous tones, as frightened skaters sped to terra firma. 

Sure enough, the ice gave way right in front of Edwardo 
and Hippocrates. ; 

Bubbles of air and water came up through the ice before 
them ' 

They tried to stop. 

They could not. 

Their momentum was entirely too great. 

A second later and both plunged into the thin spot. It was 
not firm enough to support their weight, and amidst ‘the sharp 
sounds of cracking ice anda chorus of yells, they sank down. 

They did not vanish from sight altogether. Their heads 
and arms still stuck out above the surface, and they made the 
most frantic efforts to get out. 

“Oh!” cried ‘Miss Mary Ann Muldoon, 
drowned. And it is my fault. Oh—oh—oh! 
nun. I'll got to a nunnery!” 

“Ye will go to a butcher-shop,” practically said Muldoon. 
“Waix, we must get the byes out first.” 

Away went Muldoon. 

“Brace up, ye water-fowls! ” he cried, to the strugglers in the 
broken ice, “it is extricate ye I will in a second.” 

His great scheme was to lie at length upon his stomach, and 
extending a hand each to Edwardo and Hippocrates, to pull 
them out. ; 

He attempted it. 


“they are both 
I’ll go and be a 


Edwardo was perfectly willing to grasp his hand, and so was 


Hippocrates. 

But the result was just exactly contrary to Muldoon’s ex- 
pectations. 

Instead of he pulling Hippocrates and Edwardo out, Ed- 
wardo and Hippocrates pulled him in. 

So instead of a couple it was a trio struggling in the water 
and broken ice. . 

By this time a large crowd had collected about the borders 
of the hole. 

Presently a couple of policemen arrived with a long ladder. 

This they placed upon the ice, and pushed it along till the 
top round was within reach of the half-drowned men. 

By its aid they were enabled to scramble out. 

They were chilled and blue. Their bodies shook, and water 
dripped from all over their garmens. f 

“For Heaven’s s-s-sake, bring me a st-st-stove!” stammered 
Muldoon. “Shure, if somebody would only hang me by my 
head to the roof, it is a foine icicle I would make.” 

“I know I shall die!” gasped poor Hippocrates. 
a f-f-flower on my grave.” 

“Ah! we'll bury yez in a coal-yard, and put coke onto yer 
grave,” said the alderman. “Ye are worth a dozen dead men. 
Luk at Edwardo, ye baby, divil a wurrud does he say.” 

Edwardo had not said a word. For the simple reason that 
he was so chilled with the cold that speech was a fable. AS an 


“Put—put 


elocutionist, Edwardo and a dumb man would have been on > ‘ 


the same level. 


Guarded by policemen, and escorted by a large and de- Sinn: 
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boarding-house for a second supply of garments. 
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because they hadn’t. 
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ES “ worse for their unexpected and involuntary wetting. 
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__ winter,” declared Muldoon. 
“There is one thin 


_the way down in the car. 

agreeable style. 

_ .. “No; it’s the—the kiss,” said Hippocrates. 
~ Aget' it?” 

“Begob, yez are true. 

-. “Niver moind, b’ys. 


me waist,” murmured Edwardo. 
- prefer to buy moin at a‘ bakery.” 
ea “Begob, I wish ‘I had had a dentist to take a photograph avy 
'_ me a-kicking in the wather,” grinned Muldoon. “Iverybody 
-) wud have tuk me for a mermaid.” 

fe Thus joking they passed away the time till they reached 
i, 


“Kisses are swate, but I 


- home. 
The .others had already got there, and the arrivals were 
- warmly welcomed. 

Beer, cigars and lemonade—thé last for the ladies—were 
_ produced, and New Year’s Day was given a jolly old send-off 
‘by our merry-making friends. 

And every one, except Mulcahy next door, joined heartily in 

Muldoon’s toast: 

“A long loife to Muldoon’s boarding-house and ivery young 
nan of America.” 
- Mulcahy did not, 

He heard the joyous racket in Muldoon’s, and went out into 
his back yard and groaned. 

But as nobody minded him, after he had stayed out into 
the yard for half an hour and got one of his ears frozen, he 
went into the house and licked his youngest child, being bound 
to get square on somebody. 

That night there was a snow storm. 

* Not one of your half-breed snow storms, miserable mixtures 
of fine snow and sleet which merge into a nasty slush as soon 
as they strike the ground, but a genuine, uproarious old storm 
of old-fashioned snow, which got into people’s eyes and down 
“heir necks, and blew, and drifted, and howled joyously around 
all night, only stopping with morning’s light, when it left a 
white covering two feet deep over everything. 

Muldoon was out early. 

« He and Edwardo, assisted by Johanna, who did yeoman’s 
work with a broom, cleared off the sidewalk, and appeared at 
the breakfast table with cheeks rosier and ruddier than they 
had had for many a day. 

After the meal was over, Muldoon went out into the street 
again. 

Young Roger had got a Christmas present of a sled. 

Naturally he was wild to try it. 

But it happened that none of the boys were around to play 
evith him, and a boy can’t very well sit onto a sled and draw 
himself, with any degree of amusement. 

So he adopted the practice, current with city small boys, of 
“hooking on behind” passing sleighs and wagons, and thus ob- 

ining a free ride without any exertion upon his part. 
“ Muldoon watched him for a while. 

“Bedaa, I'll thry it meself,” he said. “Here, Roger, ye im- 
promptu John Gilpin. bring yer phaeton here.” | 

Roger obeyed, for Roger was a very obedient boy—when he 

- had to be. 
Muidoon took possession of the sled. 


I ted crowd, the three were conveyed to a private room in| 


_ There-their wet clothes were removed; they were dried be- 
ore a large fire, and the alderman dispatched down to the 


_ When he came back, he found the whole three wrapped up 
blankets, eagerly discussing a game of poker, to the evident 
«disgust of a young doctor present, who had hung around in 
lain expectation of assisting the whole lot to die, and was mad 


Furnished with new duds, the boys felt first-class, and re- 
rned to the boarding-house merry as larks, and none the 


“The next toime I go surf bathing, it will not be in mid- 


g bothers me,” said Hippocrates, who 
had been knitting his brows over something or other all of 


“Is it the itch?” asked Muldoon, in his usual playful and 


“Who's going to 


a dacint, respectable Irish jintleman loike meself,” 
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The spectacle formed by himself on top of a sled, “hooking 
a eee like some youngster of ten, began to attract general 
notice. 

“Luk at the gorilla on runners!” bawled a cabman. 

“Somebody’s got sick of their Christmas present, and 
chucked it away,” said a butcher boy. “Wonder was it cut off 
of the bone?” 

“How much a guess—guess 
shouted a truck driver. 

“Mine Gott, dot man vos off of his head!” exclaimed an as- 
tonished Dutchman, 

Meanwhile a boisterous troop of small boys was following 
close on behind, followed in turn by Roger, who was half cry- 
ing for fear that his sled might get hurt. 

As for his father, he might get his neck broke by a brick, or 
run over by a whale, for all Roger cared, as long as the sled 
escaped. 

The small boys amused themselves by pelting Muldoon with 
snowballs. 

He bore it good-humoredly until a particularly hard one hit 
him under the ear. 

Then, not being the side of a house, or a hydrant, he natur- 
ally remonstrated. 

“Hey, byes!” shouted he, “will yez cease yer snowballing?” 

By way of reply the boys burst out in a furious chorus of: 

“Cut behind—cut behind!” 

The driver of the cutter turned around. 

“Here—get off!” shouted he to Muldoon. 

“Shure, this ain’t me street,” pleasantly returned Muldoon. 

“TI don’t care—now slide.” 

“I have no ice.” 

The driver did not like this sort of chaffing, especially as 
the small boys, as small boys generally will, had changed sides, 
and were unanimously and demonstratively in favor of Mul- 
doon. 3 

“Get off from behind that cutter, you big-headed Mick!” 
ordered he. 

“Be Heavens, ye are a liar!” answered Muldoon. “Can’t a 
Spanish jintleman take a sleigh ride widout being insulted by 
some son-ay-a-monkey-wrench?” 

The driver was naturally irascible, and the question failed to 
soothe his temper. 

He stopped his horse. 

“If you don’t cut your infernal old wash-tub loose I’ll come 
around and put a head on you!” he said. 

“I don’t need two heads,” replied Muldoon. “If I were ye, 
I’d drive that ‘Pinafore’ horse of yer’s down to the dock, tie 
yer collar-box ay a sleigh around his neck, and chuck him into 
the river.” 

The driver got down off of his seat and came around to Mul- j 
doon with the expressed intention of breaking him all into 
pieces. 

He didn’t. 

In about two minutes there was one of the worst licked men 
in New York city visible around there. 

He had a black eye, a gory nose, part of one ear was bit off, 
and he had a general appearance of having been chucked off 
an elevated railroad train. 

- But he was not named Muldoon. 

In slang parlance his name was Dennis, and he was no good. 
He was the unfortunate owner of the sleigh. 

“Hey,” suddenly bawled the small boys who had been wildly 
delighted with the brief but damaging fight. “Cheese it—a 
cop!” 

Sure enough, a brawny policeman arrived in breathless haste 
after the fight was all over. 

“Ah, Mr. Fresh, how are ye?” politely saluted Muldoon. 
“Foine day.” 

“What’s all this?” gruffly demanded the policeman. 

“Fight!” volunteered one of the small boys, who felt that his 
cup of joy was most full. 

Here he had seen a fight,,and now a policeman was doubt- 
less going to arrest both of the fighters. What else was needed 
to complete a small boy’s happiness—except the blissful walk 
on behind officer and prisoner to the station-house? 

“Who between?” queried the policeman. 

“He and he,” Muldoon and the driver being indicated. 

The policeman grabbed both of them. 

“T’ll run the both of you in,” said he. 

“T’ll be domned if ye will!” vigorously answered Muldoon. 
“Ye don’t draw water enough!” 


where it’s going to be killed!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“No, ye blue-coated clubber!” repeated Muldoon. 
be arristed. 


“TI won’t 
If ye want to arrist anybody, take a tree, not 


UN “Come along!” repeated the officer, as he got a tighter hold 
onto the broken-up driver of the sleigh. 

“But I won’t!” 

“You will!” 

“Bedad, I have an engagement with the mayor to vaccinate 
all avy the Central Park sparrows. I can’t come,” and Mul- 
doon positively refused to stir a step, greatly to the delight of 
the small boys, who expressed their feelings by cheers. 

The policeman rapped upon the sidewalk for assistance. 

It came in the shape of two other knights of the locust. 

“What’s up?” asked one. 

“Yer brother,” informed Muldoon; “he is up on the Island 
for stealing a cracker bakery.” 

“Who asked you?” demanded the newly arrived copper. 

“Look in the dictionary and see,” responded Muldoon. 
“Waix, I wish I owned the three av yez. I'd sell yez to a shoot- 
ing gallery for targets. Or ye wud make good hospital signs.” 

“What has the loafer been doing?” asked the policeman of 
his mate. 

“Pight—says he won’t go to the station-house.” 

“No, sir, I won’t,” corroborated Muldoon; “divil a step will 
I walk to it. If ye want to put me in yer ould station-house, 
yez must bring it here.” 

To substantiate his words Muldoon lay down in the snow. 

“Sind for a carriage,” he said, “or a baby wagon. Me legs 
are paralyzed, and I can’t walk.” 

The three officers conferred. 

It was evident that whoever tried to march Muldoon to the 
station-house, several blocks away, would have a nice and 
agreeable time. ; 

About as nice and agreeable as if they should try to ride a 
Polar bear there. ; 

What should they do? 

Besides, there was the sleigh driver and the horses and 

Wad sleigh, not to speak of Muldoon’s sled, to go also. 
Hl ome Meanwhile a crowd had gathered, and were admiring Mul- 

; doon. 

“Don’t yer go wid the cops!” 

“Make ’em carry yer!” 

“You ain’t done nothing—lick the lot; we'll help you!” 

“Order a cab!” 

“Tell ’em to go stand on their heads. 
you don’t want to!” 

Thus advised the crowd, and one or two snowballs mysteri- 
ously caromed upon the blue coats of the policemen. 

At last one of them had a happy thought. 

“Here, you mule,” he said to Muldoon, “set on the sled and 
I’ll pull you.” 

The idea struck Muldoon as very funny. Besides, he wanted 
to give them all the trouble he could, and he imagined that 
the policeman would be 
drawn him to the station-house. 

It would not be apt to be much of a pleasure excursion. 

“T am not airy, fairy Lillian,” said he, with a grin. “It is 
splendid ballast I wud make for a stameboat. Bring yer sled 
up to the gutter; ye don't expict a high-toned jintleman to 
walk to his own vehicle. Be Heavens, I am Rothschild in dis- 
guise.” 

Desirous of humoring him in order to ayoid trouble from 
the crowd, who were beginning to evince a desire to take part 
in the scene as actors instead of spectators, the officer pulled 
the sled up to the gutter. 

Muldoon arose from out of the snow, and got into it. 

“Tie him fast!” suggested one of the other peelers. 

“Go ahead—bind me lovely limbs wid blue ribbon,” advised 
Muldoon, who had sagely made up his mind to stop further 
resistance before he got his head clubbed off. “Gag me mouth 
wid a cable—have all the fun wid me ye want.” 

The officer produced a rope from some unknown source, and 
bound Muldoon firmly to the sled. 

Then the jamboree started. 

First came Muldoon on the sled, drawn by one policeman, 
and a second one pushing. Next followed the third officer 
with the sleigh driver in one hand, leading the horses and 
sleigh with the other. Last of all came a miscellaneous crowd. 
_ “Begorra, but it is a procession!” cried Muldoon; “if I only 
had an Italian ahead wid a hand organ me satisfaction wud 


be complate.” 
After going a block, who should appear but Mrs. and Miss 


Muldoon. 


You needn’t walk if 


law may be conjectured. 
“Terry—Terry!” cried they, 
“On a vacation av tin days, 
“Are ye arrested?” 

*—Po I luk as if I- was doing this for fun?” 

“Oh, what have you been doing?” 


“where are ye going?” 
probably,” replied Muldoon. 


tered sleigh driver. 


men. 


rather fatigued by the time he had- 


Their surprise at beholding Muldoon in the clutches of the 


“Spiling a chromo,” answered Muldoon, leering at 


The two women, of course, 


tried to intercede witn tne police- Fi 


“Let him go,” begged Miss Muldoon. a. 
aoe ee TARE tA to hurt anybody. Did ye, Terry?” | 
“Ay course not. I wint off accidentally.” me) 
But the police would not have it, although’it caused a pang 
to the youngest and most susceptible policeman to refuse Miss y 
Mary Ann’s quivering lips and pleading eyes. ne 
“Hire a hack and come on behind as mourners,” suggested 
Muldoon. “If wan av ye daisies wud only carry a flag, it wud 
improve the parade.” sre 
~The two women partially followed his hint. 
They followed on behind. 


On foot—not in a hack. 
In tront of the station-house they met Major McGunn. 


The major was a great politician; carried a ward in his } 
pocket, so to speak, and was one of Muldoon’s numerous | 


friends. 

He stopped stock still upon 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed he, 

“The annual police parade,” declared Muldoon. 
resenting the Goddess of Liberty on a chariot!” 

“Oh, major dear, major, alanna!” pleaded Mrs. Muldoon, 
rushing forward, “please don’t let me poor Terry go to prison.” 

“You bet I won’t!” emphatically replied the major, as he? 
dove into the police station. 

Muldoon was released, and escorted into the same place. 

So was the driver of the sleigh. 

As for the horses and sleigh, it being rather of an impossi- 
bility to take them into the house, they were left outside in 
charge of a policeman, assisted by a large volunteer corps of 
small boys. , ; 

The captain, who chanced to be at the desk, gazed in sur- 
prise at the procession, more especially as one of the police- 
men carried in the small sled upon his back. 

“What’s up now?” asked he. 

“An outrage, sir, an outrage!” blustered the major. 

“Which is the outrage—he?” laughed the captain, pointing 
to Muldoon. 

“No, sir,” continued the major; “here’s a respectable citizen, — 
grossly attacked by a ruffian.” 

“Tg he the ruffian?” asked the captain, directing his atten- 
tion to the sleigh driver. 

“Os; Sil ; 

“Well, he seems to be a very harmless ruffian now.” 

“He is! The citizen I speak of, Mr. Muldoon, resisted his at- 
tack successfully. Three of your men arrested everybody, in- 
cluding two horses, who had nothing whatever to do with the 
fight.” 

“T don’t believe I can 
“go ahead.” 
The major, who had got his points in whispers from Mul- 
doon, continued, as if he was addressing a mass meeting: 4& 
“Not content with arresting an innocent man, your men 
bound him—yes, actually bound him upon a boy’s sled, and 
dragged him through the public streets exposed to jeers and in- 
sults.” a 

“He didn’t do anything?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn’t fight?” 

“Well, yes, in self-defense.” 

The captain looked once more at the gory face and torn 
clothes of the sleigh driver. 

“T should say,” said he, “that Mr. Muldoon is an expert in 
the art of self-defense. Officer Jones, tell your story.” 

Officer Jones, who was the first policeman, narrated hjs, ver 
sion of the affair. 

“T am afraid,” said the captain, after hearing it, “that is 
was a regular street brawl—both parties equally culpable. — I 
shall have to entertain the officer’s charge. But court is yety 
open. Take the prisoners down there.” ae 

Muidoon’s jaw fell upon hearing this decision. 

But the major’s visage was wreathed in smiles. peat 

“It’s all right,” whispered he to Muldoon; “I’m solid with — 
the justice. You’ll be a free man in half an hour.” Peg 

To the court went all of the parties concerned, the police — 
captain putting on his overcoat and following, too, out of 
curiosity. | at 

“Sorry I couldn’t let your friend go, major,” said he, “but. 7 
there are too many watching me. I don’t want to get broke.” — 

“Oh, you’re square,” replied the major; “have a cigar,” ant 
the two walked along puffing their cheroots. ie 

Owing to a street block of cars and vehicles, they got sepa- 
rated from the rest of their party. . ee ‘i 


a 


: 
ei 


4 


viewing the pageant. 

“what is this?” : r 
“7? 

I’m rep- 


a 


hold the horses,” smiled the captain; 


*\ 
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Quite a little while were they detained, and when they 
arrived at the court the prisoners were before the bar. 

The justice, a fat German, placed in his position solely on 
account of political reasons, was in a bad humor. 

He had been to a champagne supper the night before, and 


had a bad head on him. Consequently his judgment did not 


lean to the side of mercy. He wanted to get square with some- 
body, and the unlucky prisoners who came before him suffered 
in consequence, 

He had heard the policeman’s testimony, positively refused 
to hear anybody else’s, and was about to give it to Muldoon. 

“Dese disgraceful fights mit der street must be stopped,” 
growled he. “You,” to the sleigh driver, who hadn’t said a 
word since he had been arrested, and was so broken up that 
he hardly seemed to realize that he was arrested, “get six 
months. Dis other ruffian (Muldoon), he vos got——” 

Just here the major pushed his way up front. 

“Phew! if I am too late, the old crank will bounce Muldoon 
up for a year,” he said. 

By dint of violent exertion and frantic signaling he suc- 
ceeded in catching the justice’s eye. 

“Ah! major,” nodded he, with a smile, for the major had 
been chiefly helpful in placing him where he was. 

“IT want to speak to you about this case.” 

“Vot vos id?” 

“Just let me speak to you privately.” 

“Yaw—dot vos all righd;” and the justice led the way to his 
private room, 

“See here, justice,” said the major, “you’re making a big 
mistake. You know the gentleman you were just sentenc- 
ing?” 

“Dot tarrier?” 

“Yes; well, he’s got a big pull. He controls two social clubs 
and a burial association chowder club. Why, he was a heavy 
backer of yours! ” 

“Mine Gott! vas it so?” 

“Yes; his name is Muldoon.” 

“Muldoon, the solid man?” 

“Precisely.” 

The justice actually turned pale. 

“Himmel! but I nearly vos pud my foot in it,” said he. “I 
vos heard of Muldoon often. Never mind, I fixes id righd off.” 

Back to the bench went this modern edition of Solomon, re- 
vised to suit New York contingencies. 

Muldoon was standing in despair before the bar, expecting 
to be sent up for sixty or seventy years. 

“Mr. Muldoon,” said the judge, “I find dere vos a wrong 
mistake. You vos not guilty. Dot other vagabond—how 
much vos he got?” 

“Six months,” answered the clerk. 

“Make id a year. The criminal classes must be pud down.” 

“But———” ventured the sleigh driver. 

“Dree months more,” yelled the justice. “You dinks you 
can insult dis goort? Not anydings. Took him avay.” 

Then Officer Jones tried to put his oar in. 

The justice turned on his furiously. 

“You had no peezness to arrest Mr. Muldoon at all,” said he; 
“you bolicemen vos getting too fresh altogether. You petter 
don’t speak, or I will brefer charges against you. Shust you 
glear oud!” . 

The official wisely did, and the justice had the satisfaction 
of seeing his reproof quoted in the paper, headed by the eulo- 
gistic head-line: “A Justice who is not Afraid of our Brutal 
Police.” 

Muldoon thanked the justice, and got out. 

“Begob! I reckon I will stay at home and learn to knit 
stockings,” resolved he. “I belave if I was to walk out in mid- 
winter in a terrific snow storm I wud be struck wid a thunder- 
bolt. I belave I was born wid bad luck in me brain, divil take 
Ith”, 

Muldoon went home sadly, and licked young Roger to get 
even with the world in general. 

“The nixt time ye ax me fur a sled fur yez Christmas, I 
will sled ye wid a club,” said he. “I have had all I want of 
sleigh riding.” 

He was slightly cheered, though, by some intelligence which 
his wife had for him. : 

“Shure, Terry,” said she, “I have had an application.” 

“For cold victuals?” 

“Nearly the same—for board.” 

“Aha! it is not from Mike MeNally, is it?” 

“No; but why? Mike is a good b’ye. His sister’s aunt mar- 
ried an Italian count wid large estates.” } 

“Yis; and, be Heavens, they found out afterward that he 
was Count No Account, and all av the estates he had were in 
the moon. No, I object to Mike McNally on account of his 
pets. Any man, Bridget, who has a boa-constrictor and a 


three-legged white mouse for pets, I object to. Bedad, the boa- 
constrictor would be crushing av everybody to death, and ye 
wud be constantly discovering av the white mouse in the soup. 
No, ma’am, I will have no Mike McNally!” 

“But I told ye it wur not Mike McNally,” expostulated Mrs. 
Muldoon; “it is a nice couple.” 

“Couple av what?” sapiently asked Muldoon. 

“People, av course. Do ye suppose fish wud be axing fur 
rooms?” 

“I belave so, I know I have the hotel full ay suckers now,” 
grinned Muldoon. “Ah-ha! Bridget, do ye discover the joke? 
It is a man av great humor yer husband is, ye belle av the 
skating rink.” 

“Oh, be quiet,” rejoined Mrs. Muldoon. 
ye about the new boarders. 


“I am afther telling 
They are a man and wife. Ye 


shud see the man. Faith, Muldoon, he is as putty as a picture. 


He has long black hair, and a red necktie, and a lovely beard.” 

“From his description, I shud conjecthure he wur a butcher,” 
said Muldoon. 

“A butcher!” and Mrs. Muldoon’s face was expressive of deep 
disgust. “He is too gallant. He complimented me upon me 
personal appearance.” 

“Bedad, another gintleman did that to-day!” 

“What did he say?” asked Mrs. Muldoon, anxious, as all 
women are, to hear anything flattering about themselves. 

“He said ye wur the splendidest ruin he knew of,” answered 
Muldoon, with a wicked laugh, as he got out of the room just 
in time to escape a hair brush which was hurled at his head. 

Next day the new boarders arrived. 

The man was long-haired, good-looking, and talked in a deep 
bass voice. He never laughed, stalked about the house with 
the hilarity of a ghost, and altogether acted in the most mys- 
terious style. He did not talk about himself, and the most 
skillful questions directed to him by Mrs. Muldoon, in refer- 
ence to the nature of his occupation, were as skillfully parried. 

His wife was a little thing, with a pretty face and beauti- 
ful eyes, which she knew well how to use. In fact, so well did 
she know how to use them that before she had beenin the house 
half a day Hippocrates Burns renounced his allegiance to Miss 
Mary Ann, and became an open slave of Mrs. Bellamy—for so 
her name was—and began to spout poetry to her, until Muldoon 
threatened to throw him out of the window. 

What the occupation of the interesting couple could be was 
a puzzle which vexed the boarding-house. 

Mr. Bellamy loafed about the house all day, did not go out 
to work, and was a sort of animated problem. 

Mrs. Bellamy was another, for though she was very socia- 
ble, yet she was as reticent as her husband in relation to her 
private affairs. 

One night the boarders were talking about the new arrivals 
—the Bellamys, of course, not being present. 

“Bedad, I’d give foive dollars to foind out what they do,” 
said Muldoon, as he arose to light his pipe by the gas. 

Just then, Hippocrates burst into the room. 

He was pale as a sheet, and he looked like a man who had 
been buried alive for a day or two. 

“I know what the new boarders do for a living!” he gasped. 

“What?” chorused everybody. 

“They are murdherers!” 

Muldoon arose with an expression of pity upon his face. 

“Aldherman,” said he, “take the maniac by the back av the 
neck while I spit in his eye. I knew writing bad poetry wud 
dhrive him mad. Murdherers in me boarding-house! Nixt ye 
will be discovering a pirate cave in Mulcahy’s back yard.” 

“It’s so,” said Hippocrates, earnestly. “I just heard them 
plotting about it. They’re going to kill their uncle for his 
money.” 

“How do you know?” eagerly questioned Mrs. Muldoon, 
while Muldoon growled out a sentence to the effect that the 
best thing to do was to stand Hippocrates on his head in the 
bath-tub, ard then fill said bath-tub with water. 

But the poet’s earnest manner soon convinced even Mul- 
doon that he was no crazy. 

After being refreshed with a glass of water, Hippocrates pro- 
ceeded to tell his story. 

He roomed next to the Bellamys. 

Oniy a slight partition separated the two apartments, for 
previous to being divided they had been one large chamber. 

The partition was of the thinnest sort, and it was very 
easy to hear in one room what was being said in the other. 

Hippocrates said that he was at work writing a poem—Hip- 
pocrates was always writing poems—when his attention was 
attracted by loud voices in the next room. 

Naturally he listened. 

The voices belonged to Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy, and to Hip- 


pocrates’ great horror he found out that they were plotting 


murder. 
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“Yes, Mr. Muldoon,” declared he, “it is so. I heard Mr. Bel- 
lJamy spake av killing his uncle wid a stiletto. ‘No,’ replied 
Mrs. Bellamy, ‘I will poison him, and we will conceal his 
corpse in the dungeon.’ So I came right down here to tell you. 
Mrs. Bellamy a murderess—oh, Heavens!” and Hippocrates 
was so overcome that he wiped his eyes upon his handkerchief. 

His audience looked at one another with agitated counten- 
ances. 

“What will we do?” asked Mrs. Fitz Murphy, who had. a 
room upon the same floor with the Bellamys. “Suppose they 
should chance to’kill us,” and Mrs. Fitz Murphy shuddered as 
she pictured herself lying dead upon the floor, and Mr. Fitz 
Murphy dead beside her, both with their throats cut in the 
most artistic manner. 

“T knew they were bad,” remarked the alderman; “any man 
who ates pie with a spoon loike Mr. Bellamy did, is av the 
criminal class. I propese we cut the water-pipes and drown 
the pair.” 

It being represented, though, that such an act, besides 
drowning the Bellamys, would be apt to turn the house into a 
sort of artificial lake, the alderman withdrew the suggestion. 

Muldoon himself made the next proposal. 

“We will all go up for a while to Hippocrates’ room and lis- 
ten,” said he. “Then we can take measures to secure the as- 
sassins. Be Heavens, if anybody intinds to concoct murders 
in me house, they have got to pay double board!” 

The idea was immediately adopted. 

But the alderman had a second brilliant thought. 

“They moight discover us and kill us!” he said; “it would 
be an act av precaution to arm ourselves!” 

It was done. 

Muldoon took a hatchet. 

Hippocrates Burns grasped a carving-knife and exhibited a 
burning zeal to walk in the rear. 

Edwardo possessed himself of a poker, and there was a 
fierce, determined look in his eye which was a warning to 
murderers. 

The rest armed themselves with various weapons, defensive 
or offensive, and then softly, upon tiptoe stealing, they crept 
upstairs into Hippocrates’ boudoir. 

Mr. Bellamy’s voice could be distinctly head. 

“Yes, Margeta,” said he. “Years ago I killed the child. I 
stole it from its nurse’s arms and dashed it over the precipice. 
Ah—ha! little did Guy de Lester know it was I who robbed 
him of his darling!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Yes,” Mr. Bellamy’s voice was heard in deep tones, “I killed 
the child of Guy de Lester.” 

“The divil, to slaughter a poor baby,” muttered Muldoon. 

“T wish, bedad, he wud slaughter siveral av the babies who 
sing ‘Slinder Sally Waters,’ beneath me windy ivery noight,” 
said the alderman, in an undertone. : 

“Don’t joke,” reproved Muldoon. “I belave, alderman, Bay 
wur to die ye wud pin a rag on the back of me burial coat to 
make me corpse an object av ridicule. Listen. Mrs. Bellamy 
is speaking.” 

So she was. 

Her soft, sweet accents could be readily heard. 

“T know it, dearest Rudolph,” said she, “and did I not poison 
the fair Imogene? She loved me well, and even the night be- 
fore I did the fatal deed she pressed me to her breast and 
called me sister.” 

“And ye kilt the poor crature, ye beautiful fiend!” hissed 
Muldoon. “Oh, ye bad woman! If I wur ye I wud be afraid 
to go to bed widout a calcium loight in me room, for fear av 
her ghost. I know an Imogene.” 

“Wur it Imogene McCarty, who kapes the paynut ware- 
house just off av the Batthery Park?” queried the alderman, 
who seemed disposed to be particularly and displeasingly 
jocular. 

' “Will ye be still?” adjured Muldoon; “a joke now is about 
as appropriate as a song and dance in a morgue. Aisy; Mr. 
Bellamy is about to spake.” . 

“Yes, Margeta,” he said, “now, all that stands in our way is 
our uncle. He must be made away with.” 

“True,” murmured Mrs. Bellamy. 

“Shall it be by poison?” 

“No, that may leave traces.” 

“Then what do you suggest?” 


“Strangle him.” 
“Good; I will entice him into the lonely graveyard, and 


when he comes, all unsuspicious of my fell purpose, I wil] ‘ 
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strangle him, and fling his body into the dark, deep-rolling 
river!” 

“When?” 

“This very night.” 

Then the two voices merged into a lower key, and no more 
was audible to the group of horrified hearers. 

They gazed at one another with blanched faces and wild ¥ 
eyes. 

All except the alderman. 
He was chuckling softly and looking remarkably good- 
natured. e 

“What shall we do?” at last asked Mrs. Muldoon. 

“So they intind to strangle the poor ould man this very 
noight,” said Muldoon. “I will bet a live sword-fish to a tin 
monkey that they do not.” 

“Can you prevent it?” asked Hippocrates, who was proudly 
conscious that he might get a forty-four-page tragedy in blank 
verse, entitled: “The Murderers at Muldoon’s,” out of the 
affair. 

“Be Heavens, me good people, I have a brain ay great stu- 
pendity,” answered Muldoon; “no man can get up massacres 
in me house if I know it. I will inform the police and they 
will arrest the pretty pair.” 

The idea was immediately adopted, the alderman’s jesting ¢ 
remark that it might be as well to send to Fort Hamilton for 9 
the regular army also being contemptuously treated with 


silence. 
Downstairs stole the procession as noiselessly as they had 


come. 

“To prevent the miscreants escaping while ye are gone for 
the peelers, I suggest a guard being placed at the foot av the 
stairs,” said Mr. Fitz Murphy. 

“Put me out on the sidewalk, too, as they moight climb out 
av the windy and vanish wid the fire-escape,” remarked the 
alderman. 

Muldoon lost his patience. ; 

“Alderman,” rebuked he, “ye trate this affair as if it wur 
a circus of two trick mules and a jackass. It is not. Itisa 
matter av loife and death. Mr. Fitz Murphy’s idea is a good 
wan. Hippocrates, ye can guard the stairs.” 

Hippocrates turned paler than before. e 

“T’d rather not,” said he. 

“Are ye afraid?” 

“N—no: but I have f—fits, and I feel one coming on.” 

“A fit av fear,” said Muldoon, while Miss Mary Ann bent her 
lovely eyes reproachfully upon the poet and said: 

“Why, Mr. Burns, you can’t be chicken-hearted—such a 
stalwart young gentleman as you.” 

Her words braced up what little courage he possessed. 

“Oh, av course, I’ll guard,” cried he; “but I want a wea- 
pon.” 

Muldoon produced one. 

It was an old cavalry sword which had been found in the “ 
house when he moved in, and had since been used to chop 
wood and open oysters. 

Although as a weapon of destructive qualities it was about 
equal to a ruler, yet it looked bad. 

Hippocrates grasped its broken handle, and went upstairs, a 
while Muldoon left to get the police. 

At the bottom of the third flight he stopped. Above him he 
could hear the Bellamys talking. They seemed to have opened 
their room door. 

It was very dark where Hippocrates stood. 

Darkness is not a very reassuring companion, and Hippo- 
crates felt himself shuddering. 

The Bellamys were desperate people. 

From their conversation it was clear that murder with them 
was but a slight incident—a little amusement to pass the 
time away. 

Suppose they should come downstairs and he should refuse 
to let them pass. ? 

They would not hesitate for a second to kill him.. Probably 
they would plunge a stiletto or some such agreeable toy, into 
his breast, and conceal the body in a trunk, after cutting it 
up. What could he do with his sword? It was hardly able to 
chop a potato, much less destroy a man. 

At these, and kindred cheerful reflections, he trembled more 
and more. 

Oh, it was so dark! : 

If he had only brought a torch up with him he might have 
felt more at ease. He wondered if Muldoon would be very 
mad if he should secretly rip up the carpet and start a mod- 
est bonfire in the hall. 

All at once he heard a footfall. 

A secret, stealthy footfall, such as it is well known is uni- 


A 


versally adopted by murderers in general. 


Hippocrates shuddered at a fearful rate. 
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‘The Bellamys were doubtlessly coming down. 
Perhaps Mr. Bellamy was 
knees with a knife in his teeth. 
_ Now let us let the reader into a 
As I have mentioned before, Mrs. 
It was a most invaluable nuisan 
» Being of a pugnacious dis 
fight, and hardly a person 
desperate conflict with the 
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beast and come out second best. 
It had been shot, clubbed, Jassoe 


dozens of times, but it still lived 
the native obstinacy of woman, 
» with it. 
Be Generally it was tied fast in the 
of the festive cockroach and lovabl 
escaped. 
Furtively it had climbed into the garret. 
After eating several yards of clothes- 
and stove-lifter, it had felt its a 
its rammish mind to return do 
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wnstairs. 


which the scared Hippocrates heard. 
Down came the ram veny gently. 
Nearer it drew to Hippocrates. 


—srasped his sword, and prepared to do battle. 
have run, but the re 
him. 

As we have mentionel several 
hall. i 
Therefore Hi 

human being. 

“Stand back, murderer!” he cried. 

But the murderer would not stand back. 

In Hippocrates he discovered an enemy. 

The ram’s first impulse was to butt. 

He followed it. 

Thud went his horns against Hippocrates’ stomach. 4 

Hippocrates staggered back and made a clumsy cut with the 
sword. By some means he succeeded in hitting himself upon 
the back of the head with it. 

“I’m stabbed!” roared he, and he fell down. 

The ram didn’t have a bit of chivalry in his nature. 

It did not hesitate to hit a man when he was down. 

Charging wildly upon Hippocrates, he bucked the prostrate 

‘Joet to the top of the other stairs. 

“Spare me—spare me! oh, good assassin! ” 
crates. 

_ Instead, the ram reared upon his hind legs and bucked Hip- 
pocrates heels over head downstairs. 

Down he went, uttering appeals for mercy all of the way. 

‘The boarders, hearing him coming, rushed out into the hall. 

“What is the matter?” queried Mrs. Muldoon. 

“I’m m—m—murdered!” gasped Hippocrates; “I’m st—st— 
stabbed all over!” 

“Who done it?” asked Edwardo, as Hippocrates fell down 

into a bunch in the hall. 
_ “T don’t know,” was the reply. 

Just then the ram appeared. 

He came down the stairs as quietly and as peacefully as if 
he had just returned from a missionary meeting. 

The alderman grasped the situation in an instant: 

“Faith, yez have been stabbed by a goat, Hippocrates,” 
laughed he; “it’s a brave man ye are. Ye wud make a splen- 
did scout in a cattle-yard.” 

Despite the excitement of the hour, the crowd could not help 
indulging in a hearty laugh, in the midst of which the ram 
departed down to the cellar with the air of an animal who de- 
served to be praised for meritorious actions. 

Hippocrates felt like engaging a good, stout, muscular young 
man to club him. ) 

He had allowed himself and his cavalry sword to be de- 
feated by aram. And from the mirthful light which sparkled 
in Miss Mary Ann’s eyes he could see that she enjoyed his 
misfortune. 

While he was wondering what he could do to retrieve his 
damaged reputation, Muldoon arrived. 

He was flushed, but victorious. 

Five stalwart policemen followed him. 

“Did they escape?” was Muldoon’s first question of Hippo- 

- erates. 

“No,” was the answer. “Neither did I.” 

Without waiting for further explanation, Muldoon addressed 
his trusty cohort of policemen. 
“Collar them unawares,” advised he. 
iable t 
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pleaded Hippo- 


“If yez don’t, they are 
o explode a mastodon torpedo, and break up the house. 
e bad, widout a trade discount.” 
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coming down upon his hands and 


secret between him and us. 
Muldoon owned a pet ram. 


position, it was always ready fora 
in the house but what had had a 


d and partially assassinated 

And Mrs. Muldoon, with 
positively refused to part 
cellar and left to the society 
@ mouse, but to-night it had 
line, an old hair trunk 
ppetite assuaged, and made up 


Instead of Mr. Bellamy’s footsteps it was that of the ram 


He called up all his courage—it didn’t take him long to do it 
He would 


believe you are a gang of counterfeiters.” 


powder plot to blow up the Brooklyn bridge, 


Upstairs went Muldoon. 
Upstairs followed the policemen. tend 
The door of the Bellamys’ room was open, disclosing to 
sight Mr. Bellamy just about putting on his overcoat, while 
Mrs, Bellamy was in the act of adjusting her bonnet. . 

“Another second and they would have escaped!” declared 
Muldoon. “Grip ye the graft, ye peelers! ” oe 

Two stalwart policemen rushed forward. ; 

One grasped Mr. Bellamy, and the other laid his hand upon | 
the delicate shoulder of his wife. t 

They both started back, with horror and Surprise depicted 
upon their countenances. *i 

“What does this mean?”-asked Mr. Bellamy. | es: 

“It means ye are collared, me gay laddy-buck!” answered a 
Muldoon. “Me house is not a refuge for assassinators! If Bae 
yez want to do any killing, I wud advise yez to hire a French 
flat.” 

“Killing!” exclaimed Mr. Bellamy. 

“Yis! how about yer uncle? Yez wanted to stab him wid a 
stiletto, didn’t yez. Ah, but I got onto ye!” 

“Stab my uncle with a stiletto?” repeated Mr. Bellamy, 
with a bewildered air. “Why, I haven’t any uncle!” bp 
Muldoon gently pulled down his eyelid, and disclosed a 
rather blood-shot orb. . ; 
“Do yez perceive any purple in me optic?” 
asked he. “I am not Johnny Hayseed, an’ I wu 
a hay mow. Did we not all hear ye, not half 
spakin’ to your wife about enticing yez poor o 
into @ graveyard, an’ killing him? 

Bellamy! ” 

To everybody’s surprise, excepting, perhaps, the alderman, 
Mr. Bellamy: burst out into a voilent fit of laughter. 

“Raymorse has driven him into the hysterics,” sagely crit- 
icised Muldoon. 

Be that as it may, Bellamy continued laughing. 

“It’s too good,” said he. 

“What?” queried Muldoon. 

“You—you jackass! ” 

“Oh, I am, am I?” asked Muldoon, his mad up in a second. 
“Lave him go, officer, an’ I will show him how a jackass can 
fight. Be Heavens, if I ever hit yez, Mr. Bellamy, there will 
be a strange face in Heaven! ” 

“Oh, come off, Mr. Muldoon!” laughed Mr. Bellamy. “You 
have made a most ludicrous mistake; we are actors.” 

“What!” cried Muldoon. 

“We were rehearsing a tragedy in which my wife sustains 
the principal part. For private reasons, we did not desire it 
known that we were upon the stage. What you heard was sim- 
ply the rehearsal of one of our effective scenes. If you do not 
believe it, I can show you our play-books—here they are.” 

And Mr. Bellamy produced two well-worn yellow-covered 
pamphlets. 

Muldoon looked as if he had been hit on the head with a 
rock. 

He gazed sillily at the policemen. 

And the policemen released their 
gazed sillily back at him. 

In fact, everybody looked silly. 

Excepting the alderman, whose face 
blandness and benevolence. 

“I wur aware of the situation all the toime,” he said. 9 a 

“Ye wur?” said Muldoon. “Then, begorra, ye wur privy a 
to me making a fool ac meslef. Mr. Alderman Lobscouse, yez ss 
lave me house to-morry!” 

“Do yez suppose that I wud take yez ould house wid me?” re- 
plied the alderman. “Waix, I don’t call it a house, anyway. 
It is more loike a livery stable.” 

“I don’t care if it is a morgue—yez lave it.” 

Li dont.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have paid three days’ board 
Terence Muldoon, I have ye there!” 

So he had. Re: 

Muldoon gave the argument up and turned to Mr. Bellamy. | 

“If I have done anything I am sorry for, I’m glad av it,” 
Said he. “Mr. Bellamy, I apologize. But I’ll be dommed if I tikes 
know if an acthor is much betther than a murdherer, any- 
way.” 

Then he gave his attention to the policemen. 

“Ye are discharged,” he said. 

The head policeman, who had a very h 
to feel sad. He had evidently calculated u 
body. 

“T’ve a good mind to pull the house, an 
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~usters in sheer fright. 


But I suppose what can’t 
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Right—left! Right—left! Forward—march! 
With a bad grace the head officer gave the order to retreat. 
Downstairs went the brave guardians of the public peace, 


looking so terrible that the paint nearly flew off of the bal- 


Of course, after their departure, apologies and reconcilia- 
tions were the order of the day. 

Muldoon sent out for beer, Mrs. Muldoon produced a cake- 
basket, and Mr. Bellamy, after a few glasses of Milwaukee, 
actually favored the family with a recitation called the “Blood- 
drinker’s Dream,” in which he looked so awful, and rolled his 
eyes so desperately, that Mr. Fitz Murphy’s twins went into 
hysterics, and had to be carried to bed, kicking spasmodically. 

As for Mrs. Bellamy, she sang as sweet as a bird, and Hippo- 
crates felt all his old love revived. He began to wish that he 
could revive the days of chivalry for a brief space, just long 
enough to comfortably impale Mr. Bellamy on a spear, and 
marry his winsome widow. 

Thus all was peace and quietness for a few days. 

Until Edwardo, doubtless inspired by some demoniac in- 
fluence, came to Muldoon. 

“T have the biggest lark out,” he said. 

“Are you sure it is not a bluejay?” 
Muldoon. 

“Ah, go ’way wid yer. 
frolic.” 

“What is it?” 

“A surprise party.” 

“No, sir!” decidedly said Muldoon. “Ye will have not sur- 
prise parthy in me house. I prefer a foire. The last party 
that wur held here, Larry Driscoll got full as a blind owl, and 
broke ivery blessed bit av furniture in the shanty, barring the 
back stoop. An’ it cost me tin dollars to sind him home in an 
undertaker’s wagon!” 

“But we won’t have it here!” 

“Where thin?” 

“We will take the gang to Henry Krugmyer’s.” 

“That pretzel-faced Prussian who lives on the sixth floor of 
the Hibernian flats in Mott street?” 

“Yes. ” 

“Thin I’m agreeable! ” declared Muldoon; 
kill us! Have yez axed his consent?” 

“No—it’s a surprise party. He ain’t to know nothing about 

» 

“Tf he did, he’d buy a cannon and place it in front av his 
dure, or else lave for Greenpoint,” said Muldoon. “But I’m 
willing to have a little fua. Who will go?” 

Edwardo named over a long list of ladies and gentlemen. 

It included everybody in the boarding-house, except Mrs. 
Muldoon’s ram, and also quite a delegation of outsiders. 

“We'll go to-morrow night,” said Edwardo; “hadn’t we bet- 
ter hire carriages?” 

“I think a good ash-cart wid Christmas greens on the sides 
and a banner stuck into the horse’s head wud be betther,” 
satirically commented Muldoon. “No, Edwardo, we are not 
tony enough for equipages. We will walk, or else ride in a 
chariot where ye put yer fare in the box. He 

So it was decided to walk. 

The next night found a merry party congregated at Mul- 
doon’s. 

Brave lads and handsome ladies, well filled baskets of eat- 
ables, and here and there a suspicious wicker bottle peeped out 
from beneath a cloak or a shawl. 

Muldoon had been elected by general acclamation as the head 


jocularly interrogated 


By the expression lark, I mane a 


“but he is liable to 


_ of the party. 


He was to lead the fore-guard. 

“Are you all ready?” he asked, placing the biggest basket 
onto his arm. 

“Yes,” said everybody. 

“Thin the avengers will proceed.” : 

Away went the merry party, singing “Little Buttercup,” and 
other Pinbehind airs until they reached their destination, a 
tall, towering tenement house. 

“How far up does Krugmyer live?” asked Muldoon, as he 
gazed at the towering side of the building. 

“Sixth floor,” said Edwardo. 

“Have ye an elevator?” 

*No ” 


Or ‘a balloon?” 


“No ” 


 «Bedad, thin, I wud loike to buy a derrick and histe meself. 
be helped must be endured, as the 


catfish said whin he was born wid three legs. Up we go!” 
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hey marched up the rickety, foot-worn stairs, dusty and 


had not touched them for many, 


Ts er A eS 
GUARD. 
Up—up they toiled, passing scores of doors, inside of ev 


one of which lived and died a family, cramped and confine 


into a narrow, unwholesome apartment, in many cases eating, 


Gleams of light shone out upon 
bedroom and parlor. 


Sounds of revelry were also heard. Be 
y as murdering “The Old Wooden 


Rocker,” to the music of a despairing concertina. a #3 
“We have struck a concert,” said Mr. Muldoon. “Bust in ; 
the door, Edwardo. 
Edwardo knocked gently. 
“Come in!” said a voice. : 
Headed by Muldoon, the party filed into the room. 


by the stove, smoking a long pipe.. 


A burly Dutchman stood 
d fat Dutch damsels were grouped 


Other burly Dutchmen an 
about the room. 
“Vot vos dis?” asked th 
kind eye upon the new arrivals. k 
“Ah, Krugmyer, ye ould beer garden sign, it is a surprise 


party,” replied Muldoon. 
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“Surprise party.” 

“T don’t vant id.” 

“Yez don’t?” 

“No. ” - 
“And why?” 
“I yos got von surbrise barty already.” 

Krugmyer pointed to the persons already in the room. 
But Muldoon was not disconcerted. 

“Bedad, we’re here. and we're going to stay!” he said. 
“There isn’t room.” 

“Then put the others out on the fire-escape.” 

Krugmyer did not see it thusly. 


s an aristocrat among his neigh- i - 


e burly Dutchman, looking with no , 


- ; 4 + 
“You pedder go ’vey und surbrise somebody else mit your- 


self,” he said. “I vos got all I vant already mit surbrise 


barties. Dey vos snide.” 


“Come in, boys and girls.” _— 

The surprise party obeyed, and began fixing themselves for 
a good time. 

“Get oud!” ordered Krugmyer. 

“In our moind,” was Muldoon’s answer. 

“T’]l put you oud!” threatened Krugmyer, taking off his coat. 

“Yez couldn’t put out a fire.” . 

The next moment Krugmyer grasped Muldoon and sat him 
down in a washtub full of water, while Mrs. Krugmyer tripped 
up Edwardo, and started to knock his brains out with a flat- 


iron. 
As if by common consent the members of the rival surprise 


parties went for one another. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Krugmyer had Muldoon down in a washtub. 

Muldoon had a basket containing various provisions upon 
his arm. 

“Let me up!” yelled he, as he felt the water which the wash- 
tub contained gradually reaching his skin, “let me up!” 

“Will you get oud?” asked Krugmyer. 

“Never!” 

“Then why I should led you ub?” 

“On account av the basket,” replied Muldoon. 
it contains pickled goose! Let me up, ye Dutch son-ay-a-gun! ” 

Krugmyer positively refused. 

He expressed his determination to set Muldoon down in the 
washtub and drown him. 

But Muldoon had an ally. 

Previously in the course of the story we have had occasion 
to speak of Mike Magee. 

He was a man of very few words. 

As a fighter, though, it was difficult to find his equal; 


there, every time. _ 
The affair was a perfect picnic to him. 
He put down the frosted cake which he was carrying. 


upon the refrigerator. r 
“Have ye a wheelbarrow?” he asked of Hippocrates, wh 


‘tion, up in one corner and was making preparations to p 
ithe life out of him. . | eee. 
“What do ye want of a wheelbarrow?” asked Hipp 
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“Oh, yez go and play tin-pins wid yerself,” said Muldoon. a 


s 
“Be heavens, | 


when | 
there was any good, solid slugging to be done, Mike Magee was — 


He took off his coat and hat, and piled them symmetrically 
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had got a paralyzed Dutchman, half dead with the consum | 
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Remnants of checked pantaloons, white vest, white ove 
coat, glossy shirt-front and kid gloves were mournfully vi: ible 
His long, pale whiskers were scratched and torn, and h 
looked as if he had got chucked off of the elevated railroad be- 
tween stations. as 
In one hand he firmly grasped a flute. 
“What is it?” asked Muldoon. ‘S 
“Is it a chromo?” said Edwardo. A 
“Stick a pin mit it und see if it pleeds!” grinned Krugmyer. 
“Troth, I suspect it is a picthure av a battle-field,” laughed 
Mrs, Muldoon. ; 
The poor swell received their taunts with a long face. i 
He was somewhat reassured, though, by Miss Mary Ann * 
Muldoon’s rushing forward and greeting him. | 
“Oh, Horace!” cried she; “what is the matter?” 
“Do ye know the wreck?” asked Muldoon. fae ; 
“Yes.” aes! 


“To carry out the stiffs—whoop!” 
Mike Magee went to work. 

In five minutes he had pitched two Dutchmen out of the 
_ window, bounced the rest out of the door, and turned his at- 
tention to Krugmyer. 

__._. Krugmyer had picked up an ice-pick and was just about te 
dig a cave into Muldoon’s head. 
: Mike went for him. 

He grabbed him by the neck, bent him over backwards, and, 
dragging him over the floor, sat him down upon a red-hot 
stove. 

If ever a man yelled, it was Krugmyer. 

lf ever a man rejoiced, it was Muldoon. 

“Burn the Russian up!” yelled he. “Begob, Mike, yez are a 
darlint. Faix, I will take all av the gravel out ay yer pillow 
and give yez hay, sol will. Fry the divil!” 

Krugmyer begged to be released. 


fe “I vos only fooling. Mine Gott, I vos all burns!” said he. “What is it?” o 
‘i “Arrah, let the foreigner up,” requested Mrs. Muldoon, as “My city beau.” 

_ usual upon the side of clemency. “Bedad, I would take him for a slaughter-house beau. What 

: Mike did. ails him?” ‘a 

: Krugmyer got up a wiser and a meeker man. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mary Ann, turning to the as- _ 
A “Excuse yourself,” said Hippocrates, who had licked his 


sembled party, “allow me to introduce you to Mr. Horace Fitz a 
Percy, me city beau.” By, 
“Glad to see you, Horace,” said Muldoon. “Who broke ye 

up?” 

Poor Horace’s face assumed a most melancholy expression. 

“You told me about the party, you know, Miss Muldoon?” ie 
said he. bag 

“Yes,” assented Mary Ann; “I asked you to come to the 
party.” 

“W—well, I came. I w—went downstairs, and I—I struck the 
floor below. I asked of a howwidly low party whom I met 
there, if there was a party or a funeral, or some sort of a 
wacket there. S—says I: I’ve got a flute, and I’ve made an en- 
gagement to p—play ‘Grandfather’s S—sun-dial.’ S—says he: 
‘You b’long to the Irish party upstairs?’ I s—says: ‘Yaas,’ 


paralytic foe, until said paralytic foe had got up and knocked 
Hippocrates out of time with a chair, and made his escape. 
Rather than sit upon that stove a second time, Krugmyer 
* Was willing to do anything. 
“I vas apologize mit myself,” said he. 
“That’s all right,” replied Muldoon. “Ye sthruck a bad gang 
_whin ye attempted to put us out. If ye have any Dutchmen 
who are not kilt, call thim in and we’ll make a noight of it!” 
Krugmyer could not but agree. 
From various quarters the remnants of the first surprise 


party gathered, and now balmy peace and gay festivity decked 
the scene, 


Of course there was considerable noise. 
There always is at a party. y 
How could a whole quadrille set fall down without jarring 
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4 Then he s—says: ‘Slug!’ Baw Jove! they went for me wed hot, a 
* the floor a little, and whose fault was it if, when Edwardo at- and h—here I am.” : Ae 
tempted to twirl the wash-tub about on a stick, like he had “Ye must have dhropped into the Italian cemetery,” said 
seen done in the circus, he dropped it and it rolled down-| Muldoon. By. 
stairs? “Baw Jove! I g—guess I did,” was Horace’s response. a 
iy Yet there were people unreasonable enough to object. Muldoon’s compassion was excited. en 
An Italian with a mad look upon his face came up the stairs. “Jintlemen,” asked he, “can we stand this? Here is a jin- Br, 
He entered the room. tleman who comes to see us, and the bloody Italians massacree ae 
“We haven’t any pennies,” remarked Muldoon; “why didn’t} him. J intlemen, I have a proposal.” em 
yez bring yer organ up wid yer?” “What is it?” queried half a dozen voices. ig 
“I have no organ. Me ’spectable working man,” answered “That we go down and clane out the place. Who will vol- 
the Italian. unteer?” 
“Yez are?” Everybody did. 
ad =} Oleg Even Hippocrates picked up a stove-lifter and announced his 
“Thin, begorra, I want to be a gambler. What do ye want, /| intention of blotting Italy out of the map. 
anyhow?” Muldoon looked at his friends with pleasure written upon his a 
“Too much noise.” face. pe 
. “Where?” “Mr. Krugmyer,” he said, “I am plazed to see that ye ar@ 


“Up here.” 
“What difference does that make to ye?” 
“TI live right underneath.” 
“Thin move up on the roof. Begorra, the Italians want to 
* rule this country. Don’t ye loike noise?” 

“Me hava party downstairs. Ladies wanta sing. No can 
hear—so much a racket up here.” 

“You ought to be glad av it. So ye have a party, too?” 


ready to commit a murdher. I belave ye are Irish in spite av 
your accent. Mr. Fitz Percy, how many organ-grinders are 
there downstairs?” . 
At first Mr. Fitz Percy said there must be two hundred. 
Then he placed the number down to seventy-four. 
At last he concluded that there could not be more than six. 
“Thin,” said Muldoon, “about three ay our party can pulver- 
ize the lot. Mr. Krugmyer, suppose you and meself and Terry 


eh ss Side Rafferty go down and eat up the macaroni?” i 
“I belave it is contagious. So ye don’t loike our divarsions?” Mr. Krugmyer had drank just sufficient beer to feel capable ', 
“No. ” “yee 


of licking a den of lions. 

He readily consented. 

“Himmel,” said he, “I vos pad man if I vos a Yarman. I vos 
a plood-drinker. Dot vos why I left Yarmany—killed too many 
mens.” 

Downstairs went the valiant three. The stairs were very 
dark. 

it was difficult to see an inch before their eyes. 

Between the darkness and the beer, the trio got mixed up by 
the time they arrived at the foot of the stairs. 

“Where is Italy, anyhow?” interrogated Muldoon; “why the 
divil don’t they put a sign out?” 

“T dinks it vos dere,” said Krugmyer, pointing to a door. 

It was tightly shut, and scarcely a gleam of light could be 
seen through the interstices. 

“Is that the entrance?” asked Muldoon. 

“Yaw, I dinks so,” replied Krugmyer, whom beer had ren- 
dered rather uncertain in his longitude and latitude. eee 

“Kick down the portico, Terry!” ordered Muldoon. 

Mr. Rafferty proceeded to vent several hearty kicks upon th 
door. . 
No response came for several minutes. 


“I’m sorry,” said Muldoon; “if somebody will procure me a 
cuspidor, I will fill it wid me tears. Just wait for half an hour 
if you want to hear a noise. We expect siven men wid big 
drums, and a young gentleman who belongs to an electric tug- 
boat has promised to play ‘Pinafore’ on a fog-horn. Get down 
where ye belong, ye guerrilla! Ye foreigners can’t associate 
. wid us Yankees.” . 

The Italian turned to go. 

There was an ugly expression upon his not very angelic 
countenance. y 

“You’re too fresh,” said he; “me getta a square.” 

“Get a park if yez want to,” was Muldoon’s answer. “Slug 
him wid a boot, Edwardo.” 

But before Edwardo could do so the uninvited guest was 
gone. 

He was soon forgotten in the general pleasure which fol- 
lowed, for both of the surprise parties had chimed in together 
with the greatest of good will, and a merry round dance was in 
active progress when a man staggered in at the door. 

He was a swell. 
At least he had once been a swell. 


~ 


I belave we have struck a deaf and dumb asylum,” said 
Muldoon. 
_ Just as he was about to kick the stuffing out of the door, 
however, a response came, — 
_ “Whatee want?” asked a voice. 
“To come in.” 
_“Whatee flor?” 
“We must diplomatize,” said Muldoon; “we must not let 
_ thim suspect our object is slaughter. Answer thim, Terry.” 
_ Terry, being thus appealed to, braced up. 
_ “See me assume the Italian accent,” said he; “faix, me twin 
SS “Nchathed was an organ-grinder, and I caught the tongue. Listen 
to me.” 
In a most remarkable voice, Terry called out: 
“We coma to a parta.” 
“Bully!” commented Muldoon. 
_ Terry, I’ll hire ye for wet-nurse! ” 
; The effects of Terry’s speech were soon seen. 
= There was a sound of unloosened bolts, of a key being 
_ turned in the lock, and presently the door swung slowly open. 
‘ Here was our heroes’ opportunity. 

With a wild yell, they pushed the door back and rushed into 
the room. 


Muldoon grasped the first living object he came across. 
It was a man. 
But a very poor specimen of a man, for Muldoon had lots of 
_ fun with him. 
: He stood him on his head and swept the floor with him, 
_ jumped on him and kicked him, and broke his nose with the 
utmost ease. 

At last Muldoon got fatigued with such a pudding. 

“Why the divil don’t ye foight?” he asked, pushing his oppo- 
_ ment up against a bureau. “Ye are a nice Italian; bedad, ye 
 ain’t fit to swape a sewer!” 
The form in Muldoon’s grasp quivered all over. 
“Hellee damee!” it said. “Melican man knockee talk allee 
- lout of Chinaman!” 


Muldoon released his grasp. 
“For Heaven’s sake! what have I hould av?” said he. 
He backed his prisoner where the rays of the solitary kero- 
sene lamp fell full upon his face. 
It was the brown, almond-eyed, distorted visage of a Chinese. 
“How in the worruld did the tay sign get here?” asked Mul- 
doon. 
The “tay sign” raised his voice in supplication. ' 
“Me do nothing,” said he. 
“Who are yez?” 
“Allee Lyer.” ’ 
“What are ye doing here? 
against small-pox?” 
Plainly the Celestial did not understand the last question. 
“Me livee here,” said he. 
“Ye do?” 
“Yes. Allee time.” 


“But I thought the Italians were here.” 

“Velly next room.” 

Muldoon let go of the son of China immediately. 

He turned to his friends. 

They were wrapped in a reckless fight with four other 
_ Chinese. 

At least it was a fight in one sense, but they were doing all 
of the fighting. 

| The chief idea of their opponents seemed to be to get out of 
the way. 

“Hould on!” roared Muldoon. 

In obedience to his order the fight stopped. 

“Ye have struck the wrong nationality! ” declared he. 
“How?” asked Terry Rafferty. 

“These are not Italians.” 

“What are they?” 

“Haythens! ” 


Terry dragged two of the Chinese by their pig-tails over to 
the light of the lamp. 
“Shure, it’s so,” said he, after a searching glance. 
_ Krugmyer.” 
It was a good idea to tell Krugmyer. 
_ He was about to depopulate China by cracking one particu- 
larly fat and helpless Chinaman over the head with a chair. 
_ “Mr. Krugmyer!” bawled Muldoon, “we have got into the 
-_-wrong boudoir!” 
+ +“What?” said Krugmyer. 
“These are not gutter-snipes! ” 
“Ish dot so?” 
“ 


“If iver I have a monkey, 


Did they hire ye as a charm 


“Tell 


“Mein Gott!” ejaculated he. “Somebody vos turned t 
stairs arount. I vos on good terms mit de gang.” an ip 

“Belly goot,” confirmed Allee Lyer, who was too pleased 
with getting out of the scrape to inquire particularly how he 
came to get into it. “Mr.-Klugmyler belly nice man. Him 
flend of mine.” 


“Thin it’s all roight,” said Muldoon; “we will apologize in 


chalk upon yez front door to-morry. Come along, b’ys, we’ll 
kill the Italians now shure!” 

But the Italians were wise. 

They had conjectured that their treatment of the poor swell, 
Fitz Percy, would be visited by retaliation from his friends, 

Consequently they had locked up their apartments, and got 
out of the house. 

Not a light was to be seen or a voice heard in the rooms 
lately occupied by them. 


w 


After knocking and the utterance of various opprobrious 


names, calculated to make the most cowardly come out and de- 
clare war, Muldoon realized that such was the case. 

His face assumed an expression of deep sorrow. 

To be thus cheated out of a fight was a great calamity to 
Muldoon. 

“Bedad, b’ys,” said he to his faithful allies, “they have given 
us the G. S.” 

“Vot ish dot?” asked Krugmyer. 

“The grand skip.” 

“Blitzen! Den.vot we do now?” 


* 


“There is an asylum for the aged in the nixt block,” sug- | 


gested Terry; 
wimmen?” 

“Niver,” replied Muldoon; “we will go upstairs and join the 
revelers. We tried our best to revenge Mr. Fitz Percy, and he 
can’t blame us if we didn’t succeed. But'I’ll get square on the 
darty Italian. I’ll lay for him at the head avy the alley with a 
brick.” 

Upstairs went the three. 

They explained the success of their mission. 

Everybody seemed satisfied. 

Except Fitz Percy. — 


“suppose we go around and lick the ould 


bloodshed! ” 

“Ah. go sit out in the hall on the refrigerator,” said Mul- 
doon, who had gauged the swell in regard to mental and phy- 
sical merits as accurately as if he had known him from his 
birth; “if I wasn’t afraid av yez getting killed, I’d put ye in 
a glove contest wid a bed-bug. G’way, ye giddy girl, or I’ll hit 
yez wid a straw an’ break yez brain!” 

Needless to say, Mr. Fitz Percy was very much insulted. 

He spoke privately to Miss Mary Ann to this effect: 

“Youah brother is awfully mad and I d—don’t like it. Be- 
sides, it is wather late, and my ma don’t like me to stay out too 
late. Good night.” 

“You are not mad at me, Mr. Fitz Percy?” asked Mary Ann, 
with a blush and a droop of her glorious blue eyes; for it must 
be confessed that Mary Ann was a naughty-naughty flirt. 

“No,” replied Mr. Fitz Percy, “of course not. You cannot 
help it, you know. If my ma had a—a wed head, I couldn’t 
help it. Good night.” 

Mary Ann murmured good night with a most winning smile, 
and the duped fop left, having pinned himself together some- 
how. 

“Got a dead mash,” he told his bosom friend in confidence 
the next day; “little Irish gal. B—beastly brother, though. 
If it wasn’t so awfully low I’d bweak his neck, baw Jove, I 
would.” 

After the great Fitz Percy had vanished, Muldoon called 
Mary Ann over to him. 

“Where did ye hook it?” interrogated he. 

“What?” asked Mary Ann, pretending not to know what he 
meant, 

“The jumping-jack.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Why, the baby mine, avy coorse. The lawdy-dawdy.” 

“I don’t want you to refer to Mr. Fitz Percy in that style,” 
replied Mary Ann. “He’s a gentleman.” fy 

“Thin I advise him to wear a sign stating the fact, or no- 
body will ever discover it,” grinned Muldoon. “Don’t let me 
see him again. If he calls at me house, Mary Ann, I’ll stuff 


it wid cotton and use it for a pin-cushion, Moind me worruds, 


me lady birrud.” ' 
And off went Muldoon to dance the nine-pin with Mrs. Krug- 
myer. 
But all things: must have an end. Even a surprise party. 
So at last, just when the sun was about to climb out from his 


“I w—wish I’d a hit them weai hard,” said he, “but I h—hate © 


§ 


night’s repose, and gild the house-tops with his golden splen- 
dor, Mr. Muldoon and his party fetched u 
yet enthusiastic. 


p home—tired, sleepy, — a 


a 
Be 


rs, 


gave Muldoon an 
ing. 


. mm «a “We accept the challenge,” declared Muldoon. “I’ll shoot 
' meself. I belave I can kill ten 


_ who will | get to shoot with?” 
_ Now it so chanced that unlucky Hippocrates Burns had been 
_ in the Bellamys’ room 

_ *Desirous of impress 


stunning lie about alligator-shooting in Florida. Needless to 
Say, the only alligator Hippocrates had seen was Stuffed, and 
_ the nearest he had ever got to Florida was Coney Island. 

__ Nevertheless, he had told the story very nicely. He had read 
it in a paper, and Mr. Bellamy was impressed with it. 

_ “If I was you I would take Mr. Burns. He’s a good shot,” 


said Mr. Bellamy. 


Muldoon wasn’t sure of it, b 
as good as anybody else, so he selected him. 
_ Hippocrates was willing, 
_ «in his mind’s eye he saw himself covered with fame and 
- medals—the champion pigeon-shot of America, 


' He conferred with 
_ match. | 


Mr. O’Connell O’Neal, who was a tall, grave person, undoubt- 


daly insane on two subjects, pigeon-shooting and the wrongs 
of Ireland, stated that 


' Village in New Jersey, 


self. 


“did a good business, 


So did Hippocrates. 


- Out got the party, 


. 4 


~ Barring Muldoon. 


Pirain!” 


Muldoon did. 


_ “How’ll I get there?” 
“Walk.” 


' A 
DL 


erféd the station agent. 


ared in response. 


We had a splendid toime entirely,” said Muldoon, “and I “I’ll do it for two shillens, ” said he.. 
snjoyed meself greatly. The only thing that Spoiled me play- 


sure at all was to think that I didn’t kill an Italian.” 


' A day or two afterward a challenge arrived from Mulcahy. 
_ It read as follows: 


4 and jolting like a jumping-jack. 

» “We, the undersined, respectably challenge any two in Mul- “Stop—stop! ” he bawled; “do ye want to dislocate me?” 
“oon’s boarding-house to a pigeon-shute. Fifty birds a pece! 

100 yards raze. Respectably yours, 


g Muldoon read it with perplexity described upon his face. 
| “Here, Mr. Bellamy!” 


“what does this mane? 


pigeons for? Why the divi] don’t they shoot cats? And what 
is one hundred yards raise?” 


Mr. Bellamy explained the meaning of the term, and also 
insight into the great Sport of pigeon-shoot- 


_ It was also agreed that the cost of traps, pigeons, dnd ex- 
pense of grounds be mutually defrayed between Muldoon and 
Mulcahy, as neither Hippocrates nor Mr. O’Neal were blessed 
with superfluous wealth. 

The following Saturday was appointed as the date. 

For the next few days the various shooting galleries around 


After Muldoon had Spoiled seven or eight targets, and killed 


ie 2 oy or two, he began to believe himself equal to Bogardus. 


At last the great day came, 


Loaded with gun-cases, ammunition, lunch, and etceteras, 
the two great shooters started to the place of trial on an early 


“What for?” demanded the boy. 
) train, accompanied by most of the boarders, except Miss Mary| “No back talk. Get out, I say.” 
) Ann, who stayed home under plea of a Severe headache. “But———” 


| The station where they were to alight was soon reached. 


» He had gone into the smoking-car to light his cigar, and did 
not notice the stoppage of the car until it started again. 

_ “Hould on!” roared he, rushing to the platform. “Stop the 

4 


> “Jump!” grinned the brakeman. 


® By some mistake he landed on his feet without any mishap. 
* Collecting himself and hi 


- A stage loaded with people was just disappearing around a 
curve in the rocky road. 

5 “I wani to go to the pigeon-shoot! ” breathlessly said Muldoon 
to the sleepy-looking station agent. 

_ “Waal, I’d jost as lief.” 


» “Ain’t there no barouche in attendance?” 
' “The stage’s jist gone. 


' “Ay coorse. Just me luck!” growled Muldoon. “Ain’t there 
o other vehicle in which I can ride?” 


_ “Mebbe Deacon Brown’s boy will take you over. Hi, Billy!” 


” 


it 
_ A rickety wagon, a skinny horse, and a shock-headed boy ap- 


The case was stated to him. 


THE MULDOON GUARD. 


“All roight,” answered Muldoon, jumping in the wagon, 
“Dhrive loike the divil!” 


The boy obeyed. 
Over the rocky road rattled the wagon, Muldoon jumping 


“MICHAEL MULCAHY. 


“O’CONNELL O'NEAL.” CHAPTER IX. 


In vain Muldoon yelled at the boy who was driving. 

The boy positively refused to check the speed of the vehicle 
in the least. 

“G’lang!” he yelled, at his old nag. 

“Whoa!” bawled Muldoon. “Will ye iver cessate? If any- 
body wud gaze at me now, they wud swear I wur a jumping- 
jack.” 


The boy did not seem to care if they took him for a statue 
of John the Baptist. 


He whistled cheerily, and banged away at the horse with his 
whip. 

The road, by the way, was a beautiful one. 

It was composed of rocks, gullies, and additional rocks. 

Muldoon bumped up and down upon his seat as if he was 
made out of rubber. 

He yelled himself hoarse at the young driver of the chariot, 
but said young driver appeared to have become turned to 
stone, so far as all sense of hearing was concerned. 

At last Muldoon deemed that forbearance was no longer a 
virtue, 

“For tin cents I[’]] scalp the young chaw!” said he, clamber- 
ing over the front seat, which, owing to the jolting of the 
wagon, was a task of no pigmy proportions. 

He grabbed the boy by the back of the neck and bent his 
head over backward. 

“Pull in, yez mule!” roared Muldoon, “or begorra, I’ll walk 
down yer throat! Do ye take me for a bag av salt, that I can 
ride in yer ould clam-cart wid the horse at a high pressure 
speed?” 

“Oh, yow!” gasped the boy. 

“So I have touched the Spring that makes ye spake!” said 
Muldoon. 

“Leave go of me!” whined the boy. 

“Why didn’t ye answer me?” 

“I didn’t hear.” 

“Ye didn’t?” 

“Oh, no! Ow—ow! Please lemme £0.” 

Muldoon of course did. Anybody could taffy the warm- 
hearted Irishman up to his ears. 

The boy shook himself and growled out something regarding 
a big brother of fistiec powers, who would be likely to reduce 
Muldoon to pulp at some indefinite date in the future. 

“Shut up!” said Muldoon; “bedad, I can lick your whole 


family, beginning wid the pig. Get out av this hearse, ye 
Small son-ay-a-gun.” 


he yelled to the distinguished actor, 
Fwhat do the chaws want to shoot 


pigeons out ay ivery nine. But 


the night before. 
ing Mr. Bellamy, he had got off a most 


ut Hippocrates was perhaps just 


Mr. O’Connell O’Neal relative to the 


the match was to take Place at a small 
Said village being too small to help it- 


“Be still. Another word and I’ll put yez under the seat and 
set onto yez. I have a museum at home filled with juvenile 
mummies, and I’ll add ye to the list. Get out!” 

Convinced that Muldoon must be at least a pirate, the boy 
obeyed. He got out of the wagon into the road, and seemed 
almost ready to run away and leave Muldoon in possession 
of the turnout. % 

“Take holt of the horse’s head!” ordered Muldoon. , 

The boy hesitated. ‘| 

“Quick, or I’ll blow yer lungs out through yer ear!” 

The boy grabbed the bridle rein without a demur. He was 
a nice boy, and he went to Sunday-school, but he wasn’t desi- 


. 


rous of being an angel just yet, for he believed Muldoon was in 
dead earnest in his threats. 

“Now, lade the hurdle-jumper to the pigeon-shoot,” Muldoon 
commanded, “and if he goes faster than a walk, I’ll get out at 
the nearest graveyard and bury ye.” 

Whether or not the awful prediction paralyzed the boy’s 1S 
power of resistance we are not able to tell. rks 

Probably it did, for he led the horse at a Snail’s pace, till the Re 
field where the pigeon-shoot was to come off was reached. f. 

Everybody was there. ‘ia 

A chorus of cries greeted his appearance. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“We thought you were lost.” 

“Why didn’t you walk?” 

“We came near making pie out of the pigeons.” 


S duds, he walked to the station. 
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“Are you all here?” . 


- First he gave the boy a dollar. 
“But I only axed fifty cents,” said the subdued urchin, 
troubled with a spasm of remorse. 
“That’s all roight,” grinned Muldoon. “Kape the other fifty 
cents to buy crape wid. I’ll be around to butcher ye at half- 
past siven.” ; 
With a fearful look upon his face, the boy got into the 


- wagon and grasped the reins. 


“Did ye see me crush him?” remarked Muldoon, in delight. 
“Arrah, but me presince is overawing.” 

The boy stood up in the seat. 

He was now a safe distance off. 

“Go soak yer head, yer old terrier!” bawled he. “Who took 
yer muzzle off?” 


“Begorra, I’ll break yez back, ye sassy young gawk!” roared 
Muldoon, his face falling as a roar of laughter from those about 
greeted the boy’s remark. 

The boy felt himself safe and victorious. 

“Yah!” he yelled. “Go down into the sewer and bite rats. 
Get out, you big Mick; jest yer dare come around to my house 
and I’ll put a head onter yer. Get up, Betsy.” 

Away rattled boy, and wagon, and horse, and Muldoon was 
in wonder as he watched the two disappear over the hill, as to 
which had come out best man, he or the boy. 

Giving the riddle up, he marched very dignifiedly over to a 
tree, under which was Mr. Mulcahy and the O’Connell. 

“Good day, Mr. Mulcahy.” 

“Good day, Mr. Muldoon.” 

The two foes greeted each other with all the politeness in 
the world. 

Indeed, as Mr. Bellamy said, it reminded him of the days of 
chivalry, when two mailed knights would shake each other’s 
hands before sticking a spear into each other’s ribs with all 
possible courtesy. 

“Have yez arranged the preliminaries av the contest, Mr. 
Mulcahy?” asked Muldoon, 

“Yes, Mr. Muldoon.” 

“Khat is the menu?” 

“Hxcuse me—the fhat?” 

“Bxcuse me, Mr. Mulcahy, I perceive ye are not familiar with 
Italian. I mane the programme.” ; 

Mr. Mulcahy looked a trifle vexed. 

“Begob,” he said to the O’Connell, aside, “if the Tip tnries to 
put on any lugs wid his Italian, I’ jump into him. Have yea 
pack av cigarettes about ye, O’Connell—I mane the wrapper of 
wan?” 

“Why?” queried the O’Connell. 

“So I could paralyze him wid Spanish.” 

Then Mr. Muleahy remarked aloud, with a most winning 
smile (Mr. Mulcahy’s mouth was particularly adapted for 
smiling, for he had had all of his front teeth knocked out by a 
brick at a dog fight): 

“We have only been able to procure forty pigeons in all, Mr. 
Muldoon. I had four more but the cat ate them.” 

“All right,” replied Muldoon; “how shall we shoot?” 

“Aich man takes tin pigeons.” 

“Correct.” 

“Which gives the sum total av twinty pigeons to aich side.” 

“Tt is a head ye have for mathematics, Mr. Mulcahy.” 

“And the side having killed the most pigeons wins.” 

“Right ye are. Who shoots first?” 

“We'll decide by lot.” 

It was done. 

Hippocrates Burns drew the first lot. 

The trap from which the pigeons were to be sprung was 
placed at the proper distance, and Hippocrates took his stand. 

He handled his gun with a nervous aim, as if he was not 
quite sure at what moment it might explode and blow his head 
off. 

“Are you ready?” asked the gentleman whose business it was 
to spring the trap. F 

“Yis,” answered Muldoon, for Hippocrates appeared to be 
temporarily deprived of all power of speech. 

Up went the first pigeon. 

Hippocrates gazed interestedly at it as if he was undecided 
as to whether it was a pigeon or an eagle. 

“Wire!” yelled Muldoon. 

Apparently awakened, Hippocrates pulled the trigger. 

But the bird was far away, and where Hippocrates’ shot went 
to is a matter of mystery. 

“Howly Heaven!” said Muldoon, “if ye put wings onto a 
barn could ye hit it? Ye are a nice sharp-shooter,” 

“Send up another pigeon; I didn’t see that one,” excused 


Hippocrates. 


Muldoon got down with a broad grin upon his beautiful mug. | tically said Muldoon. seek 


‘pains with his last shot. 


“Provide the Creedmoor champion wid spectacles,” 


t 


Hippocrates did not hit the second pigeon. 
Nor the third. 
Nor the fourth. . 

Nor the fifth. oo: 

“Have any av yez a bigger trap?” raved Muldoon; “perhaps | 
if ye wud spring up an elephant and provide Hippocrates Wide 
a cannon he might hit wan by mistake!” ‘peee 3 

Poor Hippocrates’ face grew as red as a boiled lobster under — 
the combined influence of his own success and Muldoon’s yells, — 

He made up his mind that he would hit a pigeon. 4 

And he did. | oot 

It may not be believed, but he actually hit the three follow- © 
ing also. | 

Muldoon looked on in astonishment. 

“Stick a pin into me and see if I am alive,” he cried. “He 
has killed four. Mother ay Moses, take him away and put ice 
onto his head; he will niver recover from the effects,” 

EBlated by his success, Hippocrates did not take particular 


The result was that the bird flew away free. Pes 
“Ah!” exclaimed Hippocrates, in accents of disgust. “[ 
thought I had him dead sure.” i 

“Niver moind,” said Muldoon, patting him on the back, “ye 
did well. I half expected the only thing ye wud kill wud bg — 
yerself.” 

Hippocrates bore his blushing honors well upon him. 

And immediately began the story of shooting alligators in 
Florida with new and interesting additions, to the great ad- 
miration of the ladies. 

It was the O’Connell’s shot next. 

The O’Connell had peculiar ideas about pigeon shooting. | 
One of them was to fire about five minutes after the bird had 
flown away. . 

The result was that he only killed two birds. 

“Wan av thim,” said Muldoon, “died av fright and the other 
av heart disease.” Whe 

It was Muldoon’s turn now. 

Muldoon had a great gun. 

It was one he had borrowed from a friend, and it resembled 
a small cannon. + 

It held a whole powder store and a shot tower, and it was al- 
ways a question as to whether it was going to shoot out of the | 
muzzle or out of the stock. 

Indeed, as Edwardo Geoghegan said, it required as much 
bravery to fire it off as it did to bore holes in a can of nitro- 
glycerine with a hot poker. : , 

But Muldoon was dead gone onto the gun. 

He said that it was the finest fire-arm in the world, and he 
was not going to shoot with any other. 

He took his position and fired at the first pigeon. 

There was a terrible explosion. ; 

The pigeon glided away in the distance totally unhurt. ‘ 

Muldoon did not fare so well. J 

When the smoke which succeeded the gun’s report had 
cleared off, he was discovered lying upon his back, with his 
nose knocked up in-the vicinity of his eyebrows. 

Hippocrates and Edwardo hurried to pick him up. p- 

“Who struck me?” he gasped. Bath 

“Nobody,” replied Edwardo. 

“Yez lie! Somebody hit me wid a bowlder.” -/ 

Hippocrates explained. 3 Aiea 

“The gun kicked,” said he. shes Sa 

“Phat was it kicking about?” 

“Ye must have loaded it too heavily.” 

“Bedad, I loaded it loight.” 

“How much av a charge did ye put into it?” rere 
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“Shure, only a thrifile, only two fistfuls av powder, and a 
any gun, even a gun of the most equable calibre, to kicking,y — 
“Load it aisy this toime,” advised he. “I’ll load it myself.” ; 
Muldoon took the weapon and blazed away at nothing in 
into an undistinguishable mass of feathers and flesh. a 
Perhaps ye think as a shooter I am N. G., no good,” said he, © 
Nobody attempted the difficult feat, however, and Muldoon — 
braced himself for the next shot. ee 
swore that they could not discern any trace of a shot wo 
Muldoon gave a plausible explanation, however. __ 


double handful av shot.” / 
Hippocrates explained that such a load was liable to set 
He did. | x 
particular. “? : 
The result was that he hit the second pigeon and knocked it 
with great dignity. “Luk at the ruins av the birrud, will 
If ye can tell its tail from its head, I’ll give it to ye.” . 
Down fell the third pigeon. ae 
Probably it expired of paralysis, for those who examine 
> eae 


_ He said that the shot had passed into the bird’s ears and out/ “Oh, Horace, they are going to kill each other! Separate 
of its mouth. | them.” 3 
_ There was a slight hesitation among the men who worked In response to the re 
the trap previous to the raising of the succeeding bird. There | loud-checked pants, yellow necktie and pearl kid gloves, wield- 
was also much covert winking and gigling. ing a blue umbrella, piished through the crowd. 

- Muldoon got impatient. | It was the high-toned and aristocratic Mr. Horace Fitz Percy, _ 
fF “Do you want me to die av starvation?” queried he. “Up| with Miss Mary Ann Muldoon at his heels. | 
_ wid yer robin red-breast! ” After the rest of her friends had left for the pigeon-shoot, 


_ He raised his gun. ; ) Mary Ann’s headache got better. 
Now since the first racket of Muldoon’s weapon the crowd She began to wish she had gone on the excursion. 


. were loath to be on very intimate terms with the celebrated While she was in this frame of mind Mr. Fitz Percy dropped 

_ weapon. in to make a call, | 

_ _ Every time it was discharged they would skip off and hide To entice Mr. Fitz Perey into escorting her to the pigeon- 

_ themselves from possible harm in the most lively style. shoot was a task which she soon accomplished, not, however, 

, So it was that as soon as the bird was sprung from the trap | with sundry misgivings on Mr. Fitz Percy’s part. 

_ the by-standers got into all sorts of positions. Muldoon raised They took the next train, arriving just in time to witness 

_ his gun to fire. | the scene which we have already described. 

It was a remarkable pigeon. But he valiantly interposed between Muldoon and Mulcahy. 
A most mastodonic pigeon—so to speak. “Here!” cried he. “What’s all this row about, you know?” 

fi “That’s a whopper!” said Muldoon. “Faith, it flies like a Mulcahy gazed at him in wonder. 

: crocodile. Whurra, see me paste it under the ear! ” “Ax yer sister to call off her poodle, Muldoon,” said he. 

‘ Bang! went his gun. It was Horace’s turn to get indignant. 


quest a giddy person in a light ulster, _ 


Down flopped the target. “Who’re you speaking to, fellow?” he asked. “Who’s a 

» Mulcahy ran to pick it up. poodle?” Bs; 
_. _An expression of amazement came over his face, and an ex-| “You,” returned Mulcahy. un 
_ Cclamation of surprise escaped his lips as he bent over iy “Fy amt” Ay 


3 


“Blood and ’ounds!” said he. “Yis; get out av the way, or I’ll choke ye wid yez mockine- 
“Fhat is the matther? Ain’t it dead?” demanded Muldoon. bird necktie.” : ‘ . 


“It ain’t a pigeon,” replied Mulcahy. Horace turned to Muldoon. 
“Tt ain’t?” 
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® “Who’s the—aw—t—terrier?” asked he. 
No. “TI belave it dropped off av a Christmas-tree, and the snow ie 
“Fhat is it, thin—a chimpanzee?” covered it up till just now,” answered Muldoon. “Don’t moind a 
Mr. Mulcahy’s face grew stern. it, Mr. Fitz Percy, it is perfectly harmless.” 4 
‘ “Mr. Muldoon,” said he, “this is no time for trifling. The! As a natural result, this remark only served to make mad 
. animal which I howld in me hand is a hen.” Mulcahy madder Mulcahy. Bi 
In corroboration of his words he held the corpse up in his| He tried to reach Muldoon by stepping over Horace. 4 
hand by the legs. Horace raised his blue umbrella. : 
There was no doubt about it. “Wuffian!” cried he, “if yeu touch me I’ll—I’ll hit you weal. 
The bird was really and indubitably a hen—a speckled hen “Howly Moses! the chromo speaks!” gasped Mulcahy. 
f good size, at that. 


“Whoop! see me batter the tailor’s sign!” . 

He started to do so. 

Horace was as good as his word. 

He hit Mulcahy a stroke upon the side of the head with the 
blue umbrella. 

“I t—told you I’d do it,” said he. “I’m positively fewocious 
when I get mad. S—some fellahs say I’m a—a wegulah tigah.” 

Whether he was a tiger or a dove, it did not take long for 


Everybody expressed astonishment. 

“It is a P. U. J.,” said Muldoon. 

“Is that Italian?” questioned Mulcahy, ironically. 

“No, sir; it is italic.” 

“What may it mane?” 

“Put up job,” exclaimed Muldoon; “somebody has been giv- 
ing me hen pigeons. Where is the sucker who engineered the 
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, He spoke the unvarnished truth. hard. There!” 
0 


_ trap?” : Mulcahy to upset him. 
He was discovered behind a tree, half dead from laughter. Having done so, Mulcahy started to spoil the fop’s facial ex- 
Muldoon dragged him forth. pression with his fists. 


“Explain this coincidence,” sternly ordered the solid man. 


But Muldoon wasn’t the sort of a son of the bogs to see a 
“Had to do it,” was his elucidation of his conduct. 


is 4 friend getting licked without he took a hand in it. 
/ Why? . He jumped into Mulcahy in a second. 

ao sas Pigeons. A most lively and enthusiastic fight instantly followed. 
“ y no ? ” is 


Right in the midst of the festivities, a cry of “Cheese NAG 6 
was heard. 

“What is it?” asked Muldoon, pausing in a downward blow 
upon Mulcahy’s upturned face. Be: 
His gigantic brain seemed working at the mystery of the “Country coppers!” answered somebody. #2 
_ pigeons’ escape. The three opponents tried to disengage themselves from the : 
_ “Who was the last seen about the cage?” was his next query. | mass into which they were in. ae 
“Mr. Mulcahy.” But it was too late. ae 
Muldoon knitted his brow and doubled his fists. A burly country sheriff, with five or six stalwart deputies, 
- “I see the key-note to the pigeons’ flight,” he said. stood over them. 

_ {What is it?” asked a dozen voices. The sheriff held a pistol in his hand, and stout clubs were in 
e possession of his deputies. 

“I arrest you,” said the sheriff. 
“For, what?” asked Mulcahy, wiping the blood off of his nose 


ie “The door of the cage we had them in got loose, and they 
flew away. We had to chuck up something, so I put in a hen.” 
Muldoon looked reflective. 


“Mr. Muleahy was afraid we wud bate him, so he assisted at | ¢y 
_ the escape av the targets.” 
Mr. Mulcahy’s voice swelled with emotion. 


’ “Do you accuse me ay opening the cage door?” asked he. with his coat sleeve. 

_ “IL have me suspicions to that effect. “Trespassing and breach of the peace. You Yorkers think 
ele went eitaesanct aoe you kin do anything when you get out into the country.” 

| Of went Mulcahy’s coat. The trio gazed at each other. 

_ Off went Mulcahy himself—off of his nut, we mean. They looked perfectly disgusted. 

_ He performed a sort of green-corn dance around Muldoon. “Oh, ’Eavens!” gasped poor Horace, “me h’arrested! H’it’s 


“Take back the black lie!” yelled he, “or I’ll knock it down a bloo 
ez darty throat.” 

“Tf I wur ye, ye Hibernian jackass, I’d freeze me teeth and 
give me tongue a sleigh-ride,” replied Muldoon. “Who’s pull- . 
ing the strings that sind ye to jumping?” ne 
» “Defind yerself!” roared Mulcahy. “I can lick two ay ye. CHAPTER X. 

I can lick three av ye. Bedad, if ye wur half a dozen I could rags 
it away wid the whole lot.” Muldocn, Mulcahy and Horace Fitz Percy were marched off __ 
Just here a feminine voice uttered a shriek. : to jail by the Jerseyites. ee, 

da feminine voice cried: Muldoon, of course, distinguished himself with his tongue 
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dy blooming outwage, and h’I’ll call on the h’English flag 
for pwotection. Do you hear that—you—you wustic wobber?” 
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“Yes,” confessed Muldoon. 


“Ts it bad?” 
“Bad! Be Heavens, I wud rather be a pancake ona yur 
griddle thin go there! Probably we will get six years at least, . 
Ye’ll get six more for parting yer hair in the middle, It ig*3 fs 
lucky ye lost yer eye-glasses, or they’d send ye up for loife!” % ir 
“Why is the pwison bad?” | Y i 
“Because av the discipline. ’Twas only last wake a He K 
snored so loud as to wake up a jailer. Bedad, they tuk the- 
poor sinner, pumped him ful av kerosene and then made him ~ 
swallow a lighted match. They swept him up in a fire shovel — 
and buried him about the governor’s flower garden as a fer- " 
tilizer.” , 
“Ah!” capped Mulcahy, “but the case ay the poor nagurs 
were the worst. One day all ay the coal gave out. The prison 
was cold as an iceberg. The governor—a terrible ould Turkp < 
he is—was shivering as if he had faver and a-gue. ; 


“ ‘Start the foire!’ ordered he. 4 

“ “No coal!’ said a jailer. - 

“ «Burn wood.’ ' 

“ ‘We have—it’s all gone.’ 

“ Then,’ roared the governor, ‘burn the prisoners!’ 

“And, bedad, they did. They started the fire wid six nagurs 
and a poor divil av a haythen Chinee.” 

Now, nobody but Horace would have ever believed such a 
preposterous yarn. 

But Horace was soft by nature, and scared enough to swallow 
any sort of taffy, and he broke out into a fresh fit of despair. 

“What will my—my ma say?” wept Horace. “I pwomised to” 


First he offered to lick every blessed man in the party in 
regular rotation. 

_ Next he swore faithfully that just as soon as he got free—if 
ever he did—he would bring a gang of cut-throats and as- 
sassins over from New York who would wipe out New Jersey. 

Finally he contented himself by assuring the sheriff that he 
the sheriff) was a doomed man, and was marked sure death. 

“Begorra, ye mud toad,” politely raved Muldoon, “do ye 
know I am wan av the Ku Klux Klan? There will be an as- 
Sassin on yer track inside av a week, and ye will be found 
comfortably strangled wid a dagger in yer left lung whin ye 
least expect it. Arrist me, will yer—bad cess to yer dirty 

~ sowl!” 

Horace was just about as bad. 

He was an English subject. 

All England should hear of this outrage. 

“Baw Jove, the queen will s—send a gunboat or two over 
here—you know, and blow the blooming bloody blawsted place 
h’up,” said he. “H’I h’am a h’Englishman, and I know my 
wights. If these—these w’etches would only let go of-me I’d 
become a tempowary assassin—I would, baw Jove!” 

At last both he and Muldoon got to be such nuisances that 
the sheriff interposed. 

“If yew tew don’t shut up I’ll knock yew in the head,” said 
he. 

“Be aisy,” whispered Mulcahy, to his fellow captives, “it 
won’t do ye any good to give him lip.” 

“T wish I had my blue umbrella,” sighed Horace. 

“Are ye afraid av yer complexion being spiled?” asked Mul- 
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semet vive take her to a tea pawty to-night, an’ I’ll w-wager, by Jove, she'll 
- pan fa: I do wish I had it. think I’m kidnapped and send an alarm out for a 1-lost child. 
Why? It’s deuced lucky my pa ain’t alive or he’d d-die sure of the dis 


“T’d wun it down the wuffian’s mouth, and—and open it. I 
g—get gory when I’m mad,” ferociously said Horace. 

But his tune soon changed. 

“W—where you going to take us?” queried he of the deputy 
sheriff who had hold of his arm. 

“To prison,” gruffily said the fellow. 

“A weal pwison?” 

“You'll find it so. We're going to put hand-cuffs onto yer, 
and a ball and chain onto yer legs,” lied the deputy, enjoying 
the swell’s anguish at these tidings. 

The noble Fitz Percy set up an awful howl. 

He could not have made more noise if he was being skinned 
alive. 


“Oh, ’EHavens, this is howible!” shrieked Horace. “Me, a 
Bwitish subject, with beastly hand-cuffs on, and lugging around 
a ch—chain and a ball just like a—a convict.” 

“They’ll put ye into a striped suit.” 

“And fade ye onto cockroaches.” 

“And make yez bind shoes.” 

“Ye will have to wash yerself wid a hose.” 

“And comb yer giddy blonde locks wid a shoe-brush.” 

“Arrah, no, they’ll cut his hair off short wid a horse-clipper.” 

Thus Muldoon and Mulcahy assured Horace. 

There is an old and true saying that “misery loves com- 
pany.” 

So it was in this case. 

In the fop’s distress, Muldoon and Mulcahy forgot their own 
angex, and joined in an amiable duet, the object of which was 
to render Horace half dead with apprehension. 

“Is it not Egg-Hole Penitentiary we’re going to?” asked 
- ‘Mulécon of a deputy, with a quiet wink. 


The deputy tumbled. 

“Yes,” said he. 

Muldoon sighed so deeply that it was a wonder that his sus- 
_penders didn’t break. | 

“What's the mattah?” gasped Horace; “is it about the 


gwace! I’d wather——” 


“Oh, cheese,” interrupted one of the guards; “give us a 
rest, you baby. Here’s the jail!” 

“W-where?” 

The guard pointed to a small wooden building—commonly 
called the lock-up—which was the only place of confinement 
the simpie village boasted. 

Horace looked at it in surprise. 

He had expected to see a massive building, perhaps a frown- 
ing fortress of stone, with cannons at the door and armed sen-# 
tinels pacing guard outside. 7 


Instead, he beheld a small house, hardly big enough to be 
dignified with the name house—except, perhaps, a dog-house,. 

“Is this the pwison?” asked he. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Any pwisoners in it?” 

“a No. ” 

Horace turned to Muldoon and Mulcahy, who were half 
bursting with laughter. A look of reproach rested upon his 
face. ot 

“You fellahs were giving me—aw—taffy,” said he; “it was | 
deuced cwuel! I expected to see a wegular Bastile—same as 
they had in Fwance, you know, where if they locked up a 
f-fellah that f-fellah was never heard fwom again.” A 


The sheriff opened the door with a huge key, which grated — 
rustily in the lock, and thrust his prisoners inside. 

“Good night,” said he. “You’ll be tried by the aula) to- 
morrow. I’ll send you around breakfast. 

It was nearly dark. 

It was dark already in the prison. ti 

Twice the sheriff came to visit them. Ror 

Once he brought some cider and brown bread as a sort ot Oa 
apology for supper. 

“Guess it won’t do tu starve yeou,” said he. “Yeou’ll ‘need 
all of your spunk to-morrow, for the ’squire’ 8 awful riled abou t 
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i side a guarding the place with a musket, and Billy jest 
e2 ef shoot as not if yeou try any capers.” 
| With this parting advice, the sheriff locked the door and dis- 
er ppeared. 
It was now pitch dark. 
ert was hard work eating brown bread and drinking cider 
when the brown bread and cider were hardly distinguishable, 
and the location of a person’s mouth simply a matter of con- 
Jecture. 
All at once Horace uttered an exclamation of disgust. 
% “What is it?” Muldoon said. 
_ “Thought I was eating a piece of bwoun bwead,” replied 
Horace, “and it was a blawsted candle. S-some fwightful ass 
$ left a candle awound here,” 
_ “A candle!” repeated Muldoon. 
a Have ye it?” 
_ Horace had. 
_ Muldoon grasped it. 
. Producing a match from his pocket, he lit it, 
_ There were almost four inches of tallow, and it burned 
brightly. 
_ It rendered the room visible. 
_. Our heroes gazed about them. — 
y They were in a square apartment, ventilated by a small win- 
¢ pow, across which were iron bars. 
_ Muldoon, by standing on tiptoe could reach the bars. 
He shook them gently. 
L aA broad smile played upon his face as he noted the result. 
.“B’ ys,” said he, “we can get out av the dungeon cell as aisy 
as sucking eggs. Hurroo for Muldoon, the Irish Jack Shep- 
pard! P 
p “Then let’s go,” said Morava: dropping his piece of brown 
bread. “I’d deuced wather stop at some other hotel for the 
night. ” , 
_ “Hold on, ye innocent,” said Muldoon: 
divil wid the musketry is outside. 
BnOt off av ye? Give me a back.” 
orace went down upon all fours by the window. 
Pituiaoon stood upon his back. 
He could see out of the window. 
_ The sentry was walking up and down, bright ana alert, with 
musket of most venerable appearance over his shoulder. 
“Well have to wait,” said Muldoon. 
pe next couple of hours were spent in a reconciliation. 
Adversity. makes strange friends. It ofttimes. renews old 
r endships. 
Years before—before Mulcahy was the unsuccessful and Mul- 
oon the successful aspirant for the hand of Mrs. Muldoon, 
2en Widow Halorahan, the two men had been friends. 
UE But love, the fickle jade, had rendered them foes. 
_Even when both men married, their quarrel rankled in their 
pasts, and seemed to grow more bitter with time. The quar- 
ie of Muldoon and Bere. are notomiors to the readers of 
this story. 
But now they were in trouble. 
fo get out of it, it was necessary.to make common cause. 
“They both realized it, 
~ Muldoon ‘was the first to speak upon the subject, 
_ “Mike,” he said to Mulcahy, using the old friendly pene 
'y you and me have made jackasses av ourselves.” 
s “Ye! re roight, Terry,” was Mulcahy’s response, 
“Let's forgive.” 
“And forget.” 
-“Here’s me hand.” 
4 “Take moine.” 
i ne two shook hands heartily, and something wondrous akin 


“Be Heavens, we are saved! 


“don’t ye know that 
Do ye want to get the head 


“No, never!” said Mulcahy. 

Horace pricked up his ears. 

“What, never?” asked he, feeling that he was saying some- 
thing almost too funny to Live. 

“Be Heavens, repate that, and I’ll kill yez!” cried Muldoon. 
“Ain’t it bad enough that we’re locked up in prison widout giv- — 
ing us ‘Pinafore?’ ” 

Horace sank back, crushed; and Muldoon, using Mulcahy’s 
back as a step-ladder, reconnoitered out of the window. 

The sentinal was still walking. 

But not with the sprightly step which characterized him at 
first. 


He was gaping, and ever and anon he would falter in his pace 
and yawn. 


Plainly he was getting sleepy. 

Muldoon kept on watching. 

Presently Mr. Billy Grimes paused and sat down. A few 
minutes later and his head drooped upon his breast. His 
musket slid out of his hand and lay harmlessly upon the 
ground. 


“Now for liberty,” said Muldoon. 

Exerting his muscular powers—and Muldoon was pretty 
muscular; he wasn’t any canary bird—he soon tore the bars 
out. 


Age had rotted the wood in which their ends were secured, 
and rust had consumed the iron. 

“Get out,” whispered he. 

He took his turn as step-ladder. 

Mulcahy passed out and got through the window. 

He jumped as light as a cat upon the grass beneath, and did 
not disturb the sleeping Billy Grimes. 

Horace was next. 


He made noise enough for a boiler explosion while escaping, 
but his lucky star seemed to be in the ascendant, for by some 
miracle Billy Grimes did not awake. 

Muldoon was left alone in the room. 

“Begob!” exclaimed he, the thought just striking him, “I 
have nobody to step on.” 

Here was rather a pretty fix for an amateur jail-breaker. 

But he got out of it rather ingeniously. 

Retreating to the opposite side of the apartment, he took 
a running jump, caught the window-sill, and dragged himself 
up somehow until he was outside of the sill. 

He gave himself too much momentum. 

Instead of pausing upon the sill as he expected, he went out 
head first. 


. Any other man but Muldoon would have assuredly broken his 
neck. . 

He didn’t. 

He struck on one shoulder, rolled over, and, as luck would 
have it, hit the sleeping Billy Grimes a kick in the eye. 

Sleeping Billy Grimes instantly turned into a waking Billy 
Grimes. - 

He started to his feet. 

“Murder!” bawled he. 

Another outcry and he would summon assistance. The re- 
leased prisoners would be recaptured and placed in some safe 
place this time. 

A bright idea, which was a source of deep NEG tiaer mest and 
awe, now occurred to Horace. 

He snatched up the musket and placed the muzzle point 
blank into the face of Billy Grimes. 

-“Uttah another cwy,” said he, “and I’ll blow your bwains out, 
you—you weprobate! 1’m in w-weal éarnest, fellah.” 

He looked so. 


Billy Grimes, at least, thought to that effect, and sank oPoR ; 
his knees. No fight for him. 
papers me! vf 


“Shall I k-kill him?” asked Horace. “I ain’t got no use for 
him.” man. Rint 

“No, spare the gawk,” replied Muldoon. “We'll make him With a zrin Muldoon proceeded to give the history of their ¢ ‘ 
guide us to the depot. I’ll be domned if I know where itis! I imprisonment and escape. ( ag. 


am as equally acquainted wid the Carribbean Say as I am wid| “An’ ivery mother’s son av ye wint back onto me,” said he, oo 
this place.” Hippocrates, as spokesman for the gang, explained the seem- _ 


“Get up, you—you Mulligan Guard!” ordered Horace. ing desertion. 
Billy arose. He said it was not their fault. 


“Now maweh ahead and s-show us the depot. If you twy to} They desired to help their friends, but the sheriff would not 
call for help, or show us w’ong, l’ll—I’ll bweak you up with a| hear of it. ; 
bullet! ” They wer 
was too scared to have the | themselves noticeably scarce they wer 
of the pigeon-shooters. 


“FRaix, ye are axing an impos 


e respectfully informed that if they didn’t make 
Billy, a simple country Yankee, e liable to share the fate 


faintest idea of playing them false. 
He would have assisted them to butcher his grandfather, and So they considered discretion the better part of valor, and 


burn up the whole village as long as he was assured of his own | went home, with the intention of sending a brigade of poli- | 
personal safety. ticians over the next morning to secure the freedom of the” § 
He promised faithfully to lead them aright to the depot. three nabbed gentlemen. 7 
“There'll be a freight train along. If you hurry you can Mr. Muldoon introduced Mulcahy to those present, and stated ~ 
catch it,” he volunteered. all about the reconciliation. re 
“Ye can bet yez head against a pint of mock oranges that we Everybody shook hands with him, and Mulcahy observed how ~ 
do.” was Muldoon’s answer. “We'll shoot yez if we don’t!” much better it was to be friendly than to fire bricks at each 


} 
1 ‘ Shaking all over, Billy led the way at a rapid rate. other. 
p + Up hill and down hill, over rock and fence, into ditches and| So ended the great pigeon-shooting racket. 


bogs, sped our friends, Horace keeping his gun pointed at the As for Horace, he stayed out all night and went home in the B 


terrified leader’s head. morning. 
At last, after an exhausting walk of three-quarters of an He proved himself to be quite a respectable fellow, for all of 


ba hour, the station was reached. his softness and affected way of speaking. — 
i Cee Nobody was there. An@ he was dead gone on Miss Mary Ann Muldoon. aa 


The depot was also locked up, and anybody could carry it off That was undeniable. 
ion if they wanted to. A proof soon came of it. | 
oh The boys were just in time, too. One day a letter arrived for Miss Mary Ann in Horace’s hand- * 


The rumble of an approaching train could be heard. writing. 
Louder it grew, till at last it neared the station, and its It inclosed an invitation for her to attend a fashionable party 
headlight could be seen lighting up the track. at a residence on Murray Hill. 


Horace turned to the trembling Billy. : She was delighted. 


“I don’t know,” was his discouraging reply. 


: 


us with the conductah, you know.” : oe ‘ 
Billy did not wait for a second invitation. Lage 2 4 5 | 
He took to his heels, and was lost in the darkness. As for Because it is not proper. 
“Why not?” 


the gun, Horace pitched it into a gully. 
“A f-fellah with such a w-weapon as that is liable to be 


awested for a maniac,” explained he. k 


Dae The coming train, as Billy had said, was a freight train. “What?” half cried Mary Ann. 
eens, But there was one passenger car at the end for the con- “If ye are a moind to accept me escort to the party I will let 


venience of belated travelers left by the early evening train. ye go. Ye need an elderly person to accompany ye to previa 


When the train stopped Muldoon made a rush for the first the voice av scandal.” 
Mary Ann was forced to comply. 


“Ye forget etiquette, Mary Ann; never go back upon formali- 
ties. I tell ye what I will do.” ; 


car. 
“Here,” bawled the conductor, “are you a cow?” On the night of the party she and Muldoon went to it. 
“Divil a bit.” Muldoon was arrayed in great style. 
’ “Be Heavens, I belave I will crush the hearts av the butter- 


“Then get into the last car. That’s a cattle car.” 

“All roight.” And Muldoon and his two friends were soon 
in the proper car. 

Jersey City was reached at two A. M., and New York and 
Muldoon’s boarding-house half an hour later. 

Everybody was astir there yet. : 

The arrival of the three fugitives was loudly welcomed. 

“Ah, Terry—Terry, ye bald-headed ould darlint,” joyously 
exclaimed Mrs. Muldoon, as she embraced her husband, “how 
did ye do it? Did they let ye go?” 

“It were a fearful task,” said Muldoon, with a solemn face. 

“It wur?” 

hy sh Bag 

“How did ye iver get out?” 

“Blew the dungeon up.” 

“Wid what?” 


“Hair oil.” 
“Ah, go ’way wid yez repartee—ye can’t get me onto a 


le,” said his wife. “Tell us the truth, Terry.” 


flies av fashion,” said he. 
Arriving at the house where the festivities were to tale 
place, they asked for Horace. 
They were conducted to a small room by a grinning servant. 
They sat down. . 
Presently Horace arrived and took a seat. & 
He gazed in astonishment at Muldoon. 
“D-delighted to see you, you know,” said Horace; “but, Mr. 
Muldoon, w-what the deuce did you come for? Could not Miss 
Mary Ann come alone?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Muldoon and Mary Ann confronted Horace Fitz Percy. 
As we said before, Horace was ill at ease. eo ae 
He liked Miss Mary Ann. Ene ee ei 
He did not doubt but what she could 
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perfect propriety among his fashionable and distinguished 
P ests, but he was doubtful about Muldoon. 
“I—I suppose you are—aw—going home now, seeing that 
youah sistah is all wight—you know?” he remarked. 

"4 Ay coorse not!” was Muldoon’s answer. 

“And why?” 

- “Begob, I’m going to stay to the party. Trot out some ay 
yer daisy high-steppers, till I impress thim wid me Terpsicho- 
rean abilities. Ah, there’s a foine, gilt-edged worrud for ye!” 

_ Poor Horace felt the cold chills course down his back. 

- What a nice chromo Muldoon was to introduce to a large 

party. 

- But there seemed no help for it. 

Just then a stately lady dressed in silk and shining with 

a iewels swept regally into the apartment. 

_ She glanced wonderingly at its occupants. 

c. F outma. ” stammered Horace, “this is Miss Muldoon and Mr. 
Muldoon.” 


wary Ann bowed gracefully, and Muldoon arose. 
4 eit is plazed I am to experience the deloight av yez acquain- 
tance, "said he. “I hear the sounds ay a sheet-iron bank in the 
: r. Would yez moind skipping the tra-la-loo wid me?” 
_ Mrs. Fitz Percy looked at Muldoon as if he was some obnoxi- 
ous specimen of an animal. 
_ “Really, I don’t dance.” 
_ “Ah, what a pity. Wud yez oblige wid a song?” 
a - “Really, I don’t sing.” 
* “How cruel. Can I promenade the reservoir wid yez?” 
“Really, I don’t promenade,” 
3 “Be Heavens,” said Muldoon, vexed at her intense airs and 
supercilious way of speaking, “I have a cake av soap in me 
pocket. “T’d give it to ye only I know yez don’t wash.” 
4 “Oh, gracious me!” shrieked Horace, starting to his feet in 
consternation. 
Mrs. Fitz Percy turned purple beneath the pearl powder 
which covered her cheeks. 
a _ “Send for a servant, Horace, and have this—this reptile re- 
x oved,” gasped she, pointing to Muldoon. 
“Sind for a—a fireman, Horace, and have this—this chromo 
put out,” mimicked Muldoon. 
“Will you see your mother insulted?” asked the irate lady, 
; rning to Horace. 
The poor swell looked as if he could be. knocked over Pin a 
feather. 


_ “W-what can I do?” asked he. 
 “Bject the brute!” was his mother’s reply. 
_ Muldoon burst out laughing. 
3 The idea of him being ejected by Horace struck him as being 
intensely funny. 
q “Arrah, madam,” said he, “don’t tempt the b’y to his.death. 
Shure, if I shud spit on him I’d drownd him! ” 
PPT eave the house!” cried Mrs. Fitz Percy. 
_ “Faix, I don’t want to take it wid me.” 
- 4No nonsense. Go quickly!” 
: “Bedad, the good mother knows we don’t want to stay,” 
hotly roared Muldoon. “Ye folks are loike church fair cake, 
icing on top and sawdust beneath. An honest workingman 
loike meself is worth a dozen of yer stuck-up, English-aping 
a ‘istocrats. Put that in yer perfumery bottle and smell it, me 
lady! ae 
_ Having finished the philippic, delivered at the top of his 
voice, Muldoon tucked the frightened Mary Ann beneath his 
arm and started for home. 
Horace, who was in a half-paralyzed condition, followed them 
upon the stoop and tried to offer an apology. 
Twas ma’s fault,” pleaded he. — 
‘aith, if I owned a mother loike that I’d sell her to a dime 
1m,” hae eretpned Muldoon. | 


“Ah, be aisy, or I’ll stand yez in the rack wid the rest ay the — 
umbrellas. Good-by.” 

Horace sank back into the dark recesses of the hall, and 
not seem to notice or care for the grins and hardly-disguised 
sneers of the servants who had witnessed the scene. 

“T’ll nevah—no, nevah—not even hardly evah—see Mary Ann 
again,” sobbed he; “and she’s the only girl I love. I’d d-die é 
for her, baw Jove, I would—if it didn’t hurt too much. And 
that Amazon of a mother of mine has burst it all up! Baw 
Jove, I’ll get d-despwate some day, and maim the old lady with 
a carving-knife, j-just like that bwute did in—in Hoboken, or 
some other beastly foweign countwy.” 

This colloquy made Horace feel so bad that at supper he in- 
dulged in more wine than was good for him, and made a public 
spectacle of himself, by getting up and abusing his mother 
in a maudlin recital of his wrongs, which interesting speech 
was only stopped by his being forcibly carried out of the room 
and put to bed. 

Muldoon paused when he and Mary Ann were half way home. 

“It is a shame for ye to be having no fun at all to-night,” 
said he. “We'll go to a ball.” 

“Where?” faintly asked Mary Ann. 

“Down to Wallawallahallahalle Hall. There is no high-tone 
there, bedad! ye can dance wid anybody, and stuff yerself up 
wid pork and beans and codfish lozenges.” 

They went. 

And, to tell the truth, they had a decidedly better time than 
if they had stayed at the aristocratic soiree. 

Muldoon got pretty well elated. 

Next morning he went down to breakfast with a rather think- 
of-your-head-in-the-morning feeling. 

Alongside of his plate lay a letter with a foreign post-mark. 

“Aha! the Czar av Russia has written to me for me auto- 
graph,” said he, picking it up. 

But the envelope did not bear the seal of St. Petersburg. 

Instead, it was marked “Dublin.” 

“I suppose it is a request for me to assist Parnell in obtain- 
ing liberty and liquor for poor ould Ireland,” said he, after a 
careful scrutiny. 

Being not used to receiving strange letters, Muldoon ex- 
amined this one with great circumspection. 

“Perhaps it is a Nihilist plot to assassinate me. There may 
be an infernal machine concealed beneath the envelope,” he 
said. 

“Arrah, open it!” interposed his wife, with true feminine im- 
patience; 

“Wud ye desire to be a widdy, Bridget?” 

“Stuff—open the letter!” 

“But me loife is not insured.” 

Mrs. Muldoon solved the difficulty by picking up a knife, 
snatching the letter away from her husband, and opening it 
herself. , 

She read it. | 

“What do ye suppose, Terry?” half gasped she. 

“TI cannot conjeethure. Is Dublin Bay on fire, or have the 
Dutch taken Holland?” 

“Nayther—nayther! ” 

“Then out wid it. I hate to be kept in suspense, as the 
murdherer said when the sheriff put a rope about his neck.” 

“Your brother Dan is coming to Ameriky.” 

Muldoon jumped about five feet. 

“Dan coming to Ameriky!” repeated he. 

“Yis—read his letter.” 

Muldoon took it and glanced over its contents. 

It was a unique letter, and we cannot forbear letting our 
readers read it as well as Muldoon. — 

' Here it is: 
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Was The driver made no reply, but whistled contemptuously. 


ries 


ye a few lines. I hear that work is plenty in New York, and 
ivery Irishman is made an alderman as soon as he puts fut in 
the city. The times are cruel over here now, and we want to 
get away. Iverybody is well except Aunt Judy. If she hadn't 
died last week she wud be well, too. Ye know Denny Haloran 
—it is bad luck he has had. His house burnt down—ivery 
stick. But his mother-in-law was burnt up, too, and Denny 
says the darkest cloud always has a silver lining. Ye must ex- 
cuse me writing and spelling, as me throat is very sore to-day. 
I hope ye are all well, and that ye are not yet killed by the red 
Injuns. Barney O’Neil, who is just from New York, says that 
the Injuns are so plinty that ye foind them in front of ivery 
cigar store. Do ye think I better bring a gun along for pro- 
tection? Ye may expect me three weeks from to-day, the saints 
willing. Raymember me to yer wife, and good-by. 
, “Your affectionate brother, 
“DAN MULDOON. 

“N. G.—If ye don’t get this letter, let me know. 

“2 N. G.—If ye mate Pheleg Briady—ye will know him be- 
cause he has red hair—ax him to give ye the pound he bor- 
rowed av me. I belave he lives in Oregon.” 


Muldoon looked at his wife, and she returned the glance. 

“Why,” said she, “to-day is the day.” 

“I’m sure it ain’t to-morrow,” replied Muldoon. 
yez mane by the remark?” 

“Why, to-day is the day for Dan to come.” 

Muldoon made a mental calculation of time. 

“Begob, ye are roight,” said he, “a steamer comes in this 
afternoon. We'll receive Dan royally, for I haven't seen him 
for ten long years.” 


“Tl get up a good supper,” promised Mrs. Muldoon. 

“And put wreaths upon the wall,” said Muldoon. 

“And have a pig.” 

“Wid a pink paper rosette on its bosom.” 

“And a plum pudding.” 

“And pratees. Bile thim wid their overcoats on.” 

“Shall I put the silver forks on?” 

“Yes, and borry Mrs. McLaughlin’s gould butter-knife. We 
must impress Dan wid our gentility.” 

Thus they arranged for the reception of the coming guest. 

Muldoon decided to go down to Castle Garden to welcome his 
brother. 


“He may get lost and fetch up in the station-house if I 
don’t,” said he. “I raymimber what a toime I had whin I 
come over. Bedad, I wur a regular greenhorn.” 

“And ye have niver got over it yet,” was Mrs. Muldoon’s 
wifely verbal slap, as she left the room. 

After dinner had been disposed of, Muldoon dressed himself 
with great care, and took the elevated railroad. 


“What do 


At Vesey street the engine attached to the train broke down. 


There did not seem to be any chance of his getting down- 
town within an hour or so, and therefore Muldoon got off of 
the train, performed some lively erial walking upon the track, 


and at last reached the station, and descended into the street 


below. 

Right in the rear of Trinity church runs a line of cars. 

Small cars are they—drawn by one horse—the driver acting 
also as conductor, and the fare is only three cents, which must 
be put in the box. 

They run from Vesey street to the Battery, and are generally 
well patronized. 

Muldoon got into one. 

He looked at his watch. : 

It was past two o’clock, and the steamer in which his brother 
Dan was to arrive was due at Castle Garden at half-past two. 

Muldoon approached the driver, a surly German. 
_“Whin do yez start?” asked he. 
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*Have ye celluloid in yez ears?” asked Muldoon. 
The driver took a long survey of the street, spit carefull 
over his horse’s back, rubbed one leg with his whip, and finally 
condescended to turn his attention to Muldoon. ie 
“Hey?” asked he. « & 
“Faix, it nades a boiler explosion to attract yez attention,” ns 
said the solid man. “I axed ye whin ye wud start off wid the | 


The driver looked up with great interest at the sun, examined | 
the heavens, and replied in the course of half an hour or so: | 

“Ven I vos ready.” 

“Arrah, yez intellect will drive yez insane. Ye will niver 
kill yerself wid superfluous politeness,” was Muldoon’s retort, 

“Get inside mit the car!” roared the driver. 

“Why?” wa 

“It vos against the rules.” " 

“Suspend thim, then.” : 

“Get inside!” roared the driver. “I vant no fooling.” 

“But whin will the dead cart arrive at the Battery?” 7 

“Shoost ven it will—get inside!” 

Muldoon was forced to comply. 

“If iver mob law breaks out in New York,” soliloquized he, 
“that son av a pretzel will be the first man hung!” 

By and by the car started. 

The driver seemed to be endeavoring to ascertain how slow 
a horse car could be made to go. . 
He drove at a snail-like pace, and stopped for half an hour! 
or so in the most accommodating manner if there was tite 
slightest suspicion anywhere that a passenger wanted to get 

on board. Y 


The people in the car, mostly business men, began to growl 
at the slow acts of progression. 

“Let’s get out and push!” 

“I wish somebody would wind up the horse—he’s running ] 
down.” ; 

“Why didn’t I bring my bed?” 

“Good gracious—we’re liable to die of starvation! ” 

“T wonder is it Parole or Rarus that is drawing the car?” 

“Neither—it’s a mule.” | 

“Won’t somebody shoot the beast?” 

“Let’s get out and walk.” og 

“Get out and crawl, you mean—we could distance the car on 
our hands and knees.” 
_ Such were a few of the comments uttered by the asin 
passengers. 

As for Muldoon, he was nearly in fits. 

He fidgeted and fretted and looked at his watch, until it 
seemed as if it was liable to fall to pieces. 


At last he could stand it no longer. 

He pushed the front door open. 

The car was at a stop—the driver tranquilly waiting till,a 
chicken got off of the track. 

“Where’s the corpse?” asked Muldoon. 

“Vot corpse?” asked the driver. 

“Why, the one we’re following. Bedad, if I knew I h® { 
struck a funeral procession, I would have put crape onto me | 
hat.” 


“You vos gif me taffy,” was the driver’s calm retort. 
go back mit der inside of der car.” 

“Bedad, not I.” 

“You von’t?” * et 

“No, sir. If ye continue to drive at this reckless rate av 
speed, ye will perish av fatigue and exposure before ye pass 
another block. Lick up the cup-winner.” ay 

The driver pushed the brake hard down. | i 

“I yant you to not bodder me,” said he. “Valk inside 1 
der rest of der passengers, or I put you off.” = 
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“Vos I look like a man dot Say such dings for fool? Mebbe 

you vant to stand mit yer head on the streed. Vos dot id?” 
Muldoon braced right up. 

. a “I won’t go inside with the other reptiles, and I won’t get 
off av this canal-boat!” was Muldoon’s sturdy answer. “Phat 

are ye going to do about it?” 


The driver lashed his lines to the rail which ran across the 
front platform. 


‘ “I vos a patent bouncer, ” said he, 


“Yez will be a broken bouncer before I get through wid ye,” 
defiantly retorted Muldoon. 


A brisk struggle followed on the platform. 


“A minute ago ye were kicking because we wint so slow, Be 
retorted Muldoon; “this is rapid transit, ye unraysonable — Fe 


divil,” 
“B-but we'll all get k-k-killed.” 
“More new faces in Heaven, then. Whoop, ye tattooed colt!” 
Evidently the epithet of tattooed colt hurt the sensitive soul — : B 
of the car horse, for he put on fresh speed. 
As for Muldoon, he was in his element. 
He was creating a big sensation, and that was all he wanted. 
Suddenly a truck started to cross the track. ia 
“Get out av the way!” cried Muldoon, at the driver of the a 


q truck, “or, be Heavens, I’ll run yez down!” 
Rie It was nip and tuck for a while. “Get out yerself,” replied the driver. 

P Muldoon and the driver were about equally matched. Muldoon could not very well. 

a But at last Muldoon got the best of it, brought into use all 


The car was going at such a rate of speed that the brake was 
perfectly useless. 

Besides, the horse seemed wrapped up in the idea that he 
was running for a purse, and he would not have stopped for 
a brick wall. 

Muldoon saw that a collision was unavoidable, 

He did not try to jump off, f 

Like a brave man he stuck to his post. 

He tried to stop his steed, but he might as well have tried 
to check the course of a hurricane. 

The driver of the truck saw his danger, and started, when 
too late, to pull out of the way. 

It was useless. 

With a violent crash the car and truck collided together, 

There was a sound of shattering wood, the jingle of cracked 
glass, and Muldoon performed a sort of parabola up into the air 
and descended kerflop, to use an expressive phrase, into a mud 
gutter. 


He picked himself up, and looked in a dazed sort of way at 
the scene before him. 


The car was a wreck—the horse was a ruin—and the truck 
wheelless. 

Blue-coated policemen were Standing around, helping out 
passengers, and making themselves generally useless, 

A bright idea struck Muldoon. 

“They'll be afther the author av the confusion soon,” he 
said, and he darted down a side street. 


At a bar-room he fixed himself up, and started off for Castle 
Garden. 


The steamer was in. 

A crowd of emigrants were pouring out of Battery Park. 

At their head was a man, dressed in regular Irish costume, 
looking just like Muldoon, except that he was, perhaps, a trifle 
younger. 

Muldoon rushed forward and grasped his hand. 

“Be Heavens!” he shouted, “it is me long-lost brother Dan!” 


of his muscle and threw his opponent out into the street. 


“Be Heavens, I will engineer the car mesilf,” said he, 
He unlashed the reins. 


He threw off the brake, 

He shouted “get up” to the horse, and grabbing a whip, laid 
it onto the animal’s back. 

The brute was completely astonished. 

; He reared, and started off. 

i. “Whoop!” yelled Muldoon; “ten to wan we take the belt. 
G’lang, February, I belave ye are a racer after all. Ye wur 
laying for bets, ye divil!” 

Just then the driver arose from the bed of slush and mud 
into which he had unwillingly taken a tumble. 

“Hold on!” roared he. 

“Ah, go soak yer head!” was Muldoon’s response. 

“I vant to catch the car.” 

“Buy a fish-hook, ye sucker, and bait it wid a fly. Get up, 
Bramble! ” 

Away went the car, leaving the driver standing still in 
E, mute perplexity. 

q Muldoon laid the whip vigorously onto the startled horse. 

7 The old plug went as nobody would ever have suspected he 
-_-would go before. 

Shop-boys paused in errands, peddlers dropped their wares, 
| busy brokers forgot their stocks, merchants stopped in sheer 
; » surprise+-in fact, all the numerous pedestrians who fill a city’s 
streets suspended their progress to gaze at the unwonted spec- 
 tacle of a street car going, as our friends of the Eastern States 
say, “like greased lightning.” 

P Unnecessary to say, the passengers inside also noticed the 
acceleration of their progress. 

; Heads were stuck out of windows. 

| “Is the horse running away?” anxiously yelled an elderly 
lady, 

“No, ma’am,” was Muldoon’s reply. 

“Then why do we go so fast?” 

“The baste’s thoroughbred blood is lice out, ma’am. 
Get up, ye Hambletonian.” 

“Hi!” screamed an old gentleman, appearing on a corner, 
+ and raising a venerable umbrella, which looked as if it might 
have been used to keep the rain off of the giraffe in the ark. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Muldoon. 

“Stop the car!” 

“What for?” 

=I want to get in.” 

y “Jump, then.” ) ays 
The old gentleman did try to. SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
But he miscalculated his distance, and rolled head over heels 


are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
_ into the track in the rear of the car. Cane 
_ “Ye dhropped something,” was Muldoon’s apropos remark, | 2ewsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
a as he laid the whip afresh upon the horse’s flanks. “Where’s mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 


_ yer elevated railroad? Bedad, we can bate the telegraph! ” : Pe 
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THE END. 


Read “TOMMY BOUNCE, JR., IN COLLEGE,” by 
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the throat. Harry’s hand fell upon the shoul- 
“Surrender!” exclaimed the old cciective 


Old King Brady seized one of the thieves by 
der of another. Theix pistols covered the rascals. 
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_ King Brady,” whose only aim in life is to excel “Old King Brady” in working up 
_' dangerous cases and running the criminals to earth. How well he does so will be 
fully explained in the following stories published in 
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Colored Covers. 


LATEST ISSUES: 

The Queen of Diamonds; or, The Two King Bradys’ Treas- 
ure Case. 

The Bradys on Top; or, The Great River Mystery. 

The Missing Engineer; or, Old and Young King Brady and 
The Lightning Express. 

The Bradys’ Fight For a Life; or, A Mystery Hard to 
Solve. 

The Bradys’ Best Case; or, Tracking the River Pirates. 

The Foot in the Frog; or, Old and Young King Brady and 

- the Mystery of the Owl Train. 

The Bradys’ Hard Luck; or, Working Against Odds. 

The Bradys Baffled; or, In Search of the Green Goods Men. 

The Opium King; or, The Bradys’ Great Chinatown Case. 

The Bradys in Wall Street; or, A Plot to Steal a Million. 

The Girl From Boston; or, Old and Young King Brady on 
a Peculiar Case. 

The Bradys and the Shoplifters; or, Hard Work on a Dry 
Goods Case. 

Zig Zag the Clown; or, The Bradys’ Great Circus Trail. 

The Bradys Out West; or, Winning a Hard Case. 

After the Kidnappers; or, The Bradys on a False Clue. 

Old and Young King Bradys’ Battle; or, Bound to Win 
Their Case. 

The Bradys’ Race Track Job; or, Crooked Work Among 
Jockeys. 

Found in the Bay; or, The Bradys on a Great Murder 
Mystery. 

The Bradys in Chicago; or, Solving the Mystery of the 
Lake Front. 


The Bradys’ Great Mistake; or, Shadowing the Wrong 
Man. 

The Bradys and the Mail Mystery; or, Working for the 
Government. 


The Bradys Down South; or, The Great Plantation Mys- 
tery. 

The House in the Swamp; or, The Bradys’ Keenest Work. 

The Knock-out-Drops Gang; or, The Bradys’ Risky Ven- 
ture. 

The Bradys’ Close Shave; or, Into the Jaws of Death. 

The Bradys’ Star Case; or, Working for Love and Glory. 

The Bradys in ’Frisco; or, A Three Thousand Mile Hunt. 

The Bradys and the Express Thieves; or, Tracing the 
Package Marked “Paid.” 

The Bradys’ Hot Chase; or, After the Horse Stealers. 


The Bradys’ Great Wager; or, The Queen of Little Monte 
Carlo. 

The Bradys’ Double Net; or, Catching the Keenest. of 
Criminals. 
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The Man in the Steel Mask; or, The Bradys’ Work for a 
Great Fortune. 

The Bradys and the Black Trunk; or, Working a Silent 
Clew. 


Going It Blind; or, The Bradys’ Good Luck. 

The Bradys Balked; or, Working up Queer Evidence. 

Against Big Odds; or,The Bradys’ Great Stroke. 

The Bradys and the Forger; or, Tracing the N. G. Check, 

The Bradys’ Trump Card; or, Winning a Case by Bluff. 

The Bradys and the Grave Robbers; or, Tracking the 
Cemetery Owls. 

The Bradys and the Missing Boy; or, The Mystery of 
School No. 6. 

The Bradys Behind the Scenés; or, The Great Theatrical 
Case. 

The Bradys and the Opium Dens; or, Trapping the Crooks 
of Chinatown. 


The Bradys Down East; or, The Mystery of a Country 
Town. 

Working for the Treasury; or, The Bradys and the Bank 
Burglars. 


The Bradys’ Fatal Clew; or, A Desperate Game for Gold. 

Shadowing the Sharpers: or, The Bradys’ $10,000 Deal. 

The Bradys and the Firebug; or, Found in the Flames. 

The Bradys in Texas; or, The Great Ranch Mystery. 

The Bradys on the Ocean; or, The Mystery of Stateroom 
No. 7. 


The Bradys and the Office Boy; or, Working Up a Business 
Case. 
The Bradys in the Backwoods; or, The Mystery of the 


Hunters’ Camp. 


Ching Foo, the Yellow Dwarf; or, The Bradys and the Opium 
Smokers. 

The Bradys’ Still Hunt; or, The Case that was Won by Wait- 
ing. 

Caught by the Camera; or, The Bradys and the Girl from 
Maine. 


The Bradys in Kentucky; or, Tracking a Mountain Gang. 

The Marked Bank Note; or, The Bradys Below the Dead Line. 

The Bradys on Deck; or, The Mystery of the Private Yacht. 

The Bradys in a Trap; or, Working Against a Hard Gang. 

Over the Line; or, The Bradys’ Chase Through Canada. 

The Bradys in Society; or, The Case of Mr. Barlow. 

The Bradys in the Slums; or, Trapping the Crooks of the “Red 
Light District.” 


Found in the River; or, The Bradys and the Brooklyn 
Bridge Mystery. 

The Bradys and the Missing Box; or, Running Down the 
Railroad Thieves, 


For sale by all newsdealers or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 


5 cents. Address 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


nhion Square, 


New Work. 
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OLD AND YOUNG KING BRADY, DETECTIVES, 


Who has not heard of “Old King Brady,” the celebrated detective, who has unrav-. 
steries than rps sleuth ever heard of ? In the series of stories to be pub- 
, he will be assisted by a young man known as ‘“ Young 
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| Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by 
and magicians. 
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Each book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are exp 
Look over the list as classified and see if you want to 


child can thoroughly understand them. 
mentioned. 


A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


ees ae ee 


You Everythi 


and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. 


know anything about the subjects 


/ THESE BOOKS ARB FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 


FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS 


CENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK TOUSEY, 


EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. Y. 
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| SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

__ No, 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

~ No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOBS.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 


By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 


Tell your own fortune. Tell 


book. Buy one and be convinced. 
the fortune of your friends. 
No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 


Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of the lines of the 
hand. or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. 


Anderson. 
ATHLETIC 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLET®.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle: containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. c 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books. as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. ark 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful, book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 

No. 61. HOW TO BECOME A BOWLER.—A complete manual 
Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- 
ard American and German games, together with rules and systems 
of sporting in’ use by the principal bowling clubs in the United 
States. By Bartholomew Batterson. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. ats 
No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand ; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 


Ne. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 


j . By A. Anderson. 3 
MOS a er WOW TODO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
leading conjurers 


Fully illustrated. 


of bowling. 


Arranged for home amusement. 
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MAGIC. f : 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. ; sige 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. ‘The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 42. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals, 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJURER.—Containing 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 5 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 
Illustrated. ‘ 


@ MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 

should know how inventions originated. ‘This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pocune tes, mechanics, etc., etc. The most instructive book pub- 
ished. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and ether musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated, by John Allen. i 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. j 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
00 ve to use them; also giving specimen letters for both young 
and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects ; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. W TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart. your father, 
ae eer pnd Rhee Sa and, in fact, everybody and any- 

ody you wish to write to. Every young man un 
ae in the land should have this bole eee ees Ne : 

No 


. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLYS—Con- 


taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 


lained in such a simple manner that any , 
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also rules for punctuation and composition; together with specimen 
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HOUSEKEEPING.  —© 
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and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all 
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, MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
‘ “ ful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 


ENTERTAINMENT 


secret given away. Every intelligent boy 


tudes every : 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY—_A 
wrery valuable little book just published. A i 

of games, sports, card diversions, comic recreations, ete., suitable 

for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 

money than any book published. Ne DET ee i. 
g No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 


00k, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 


_ “backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. . 
No. 86. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
_ the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. — | Be ie 
No, 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch. All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 
No, 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
tomplete book, Pally illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


le | 


Dee ites ETIQUETTE: , 

No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
411 about, There’s happiness in it. poe eee heer 

No, 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and 
etiquette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 
of appearing to good advantage at parties, balls. the theatre, church, 


and in the drawing-room. = mis 
ta ames “DO EOLAMATIONY (= | 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF. RECITATIONS, 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
sialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many. standard teadings, = foo 2 Sev. aa 
No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four- 


, 


teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become | 


a good speaker, reader and elocutionist.. Also containing gems from 
«!1 the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. Sao ee hae silearea SiR ae pee 
No. 49. HOW T¢ _DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
. bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion. and the best. 


sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


Pe | 


JOKE| No. 3. HO 


KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
tlor constructing a window garden either in town | 
country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful | 
vers at ho le oo ost complete book of the kind ever pub- 
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K- of the most instructive books 
d. It contains recipes ior SON. meats, 

es and all kinds of 
d collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
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HOW TO KEEP HOUSE,.—It contains information for 
y; boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
} eh suything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 


0 HLECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
on ict instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 


‘(O BECOME A VENTRILOQU IST.—By Harry 

edy. The si - é reading 
this book o instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
y night with his wonderful imitations). ean master the 
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BIRDS AND ANIMALS. —> 


an 


‘containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mocking-bird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, arrot, etc, . _ 
, No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, P GEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful! and instructive book. . Handsomely illustrat- 
ed. By Ira Drofraw. ce lta) oan ae 


on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. 


eene, 

No. 50. HOW TO 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. , 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com: 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising. keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing al! kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
| / MISCELLANEOUS. j 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in: 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. z 
No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY:—A complete hand-book fo 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, 2 det essences, etc., ete. 
No. 15. HOW TO BECOME RICH.—This wonderful book pre- 
sents you with the example and life experience of some of the most 
noted and wealthy men in the world, including the self-made men 
of our country. The book is edited by one of the most successful 
men of the present age, whose own example is in itself guide enough 
for those who aspire to fame and money. The book will give you 
the secret. Sere 
No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving: the 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States: and 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., ete,, making 
it one of the most complete and handy. books published, ee ok 
No. 38. HOW TO BECOMB YOUR OWN DOCTOR:—A won- 
derful book, containing useful-and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. 
plaints. 


BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. tee 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. . 

No, 58. HOW TO BH A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. — 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magie Lantern Slides and other 

Transparencies. Elandsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De Ww. 
Abney. | . Ngee “ys 
No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, * Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to he a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senareng, 
‘Author of “How to Become ‘a Naval Cadet.” 9 
No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis. Nava! 


Academy, Also containing the course of instruction, descriptions — 


‘of grounds and buildings, historica) sketch, and everything a boy 

should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com. 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become e 
West Point Military Cadet.” Eley ae aga ga She RIE sap seas" 


PRICE 10 CENTS HFACH OR 8 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address, FRANK TOUSEY., Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


3 : ss. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. Sth? Beat pane Relate He 


No. 7. HOW 'TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated, ané 


No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS,—Including hints 
Copiously illustrated. By. J, Harrington 
STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—4 


Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 4 


No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK-END MEN’S JOKE 
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A LAUGH IN EVERY CHAPTER! 


YSfSNA PS” & 
A Comic Weekly of Comie Stories by Comic Authors. - | 
The Only Weekly Series of Funny Stories Published in the World. 


“SNAPS” will be issued weekly and will contain the cream of humorous stories, written by such well known writers of 
Comic Stories as PETER PAD, TOM TEASER, SAM SMILEY, and others. Every number will consist of 32 large pages, “ 
printed in clear, bold type, and will be inclosed in a handsome illuminated cover. Each story will be complete in itself, and 
will be filled with funny incidents and situations from beginning to end. If you enjoy a good laugh you should certainly 
place your order with your newsdealer for a copy of “SNAPS” every week. 


Tommy Bounce, the Family Mischief, by Peter Pad ;28 The Two Shortys; or, Playing in Great Luck, 
2 Tommy Bounce at School; or, The Family Mischief at by Peter Pad 
Work and Play, by Peter Pad | 24 Bob Short; or, One of Our Boys, by Sam Smiley 
Two Dandies of New York; or, The Funny Side of 25 Tommy Bounce, Jr.; or, A Chip of the Old Block, 
Everything, by Tom Teaser by Peter Pad« 
Shorty; or, Kicked Into Good Luck, by Peter Pad The Best of the Lot; or, Going His Father One Better, 
Shorty on the Stage; or, Having All Sorts of Luck, by Peter Pad 
by Peter Pad London Bob; or, An English Boy in America, 
Cheeky Jim, the Boy From Chicago; or, Nothing Too by Tom Teaser 
Good for Him, by Sam Smiley , 
: : Nimble Nip, the Imp of the School, by Tom Teaser 
Skinny, the Tin Peddler, : by Tom Teaser | 59 Two Imps; or, Fun in Solid Chunks, by Tom Teaser 
Skinny on the Road; or, Working for Fun re Ua 20 Joseph Jump and His Old Blind Nag, by Peter Pad 
y Tom Teaser s : 3 
Tom, Dick and Dave; or, Schooldays in New York, Pep ee TORS CEN es ea ae Pad 
by Peter Pad | a: 7 ; 
Mulligan’s Boy. by Tom Teaser hes Apes sea or, The Hustling Drummer oe kes ae 
Seip tag: Mulligan; or, The Troubles of ae vers Teaden 39 Three Jacks; or, The Wander ngs of a Waif, by Tom Teaser 
. \ Tumbling Tim; or, Traveling with a Circus, by Peter Pad 
Touchemup Academy; or, Boys Who Would RS ies i Tim, the Boy Clown; or, Fun w.th an Old-Fashioned 
ME Yor: Smey. Circus, by Peter Pad 
uldoon, the Solid Man, by Tom Teaser ; 
The roubles of Terrence Muldoon, by Tom Teaser Sassy Sam; or, A Bootblack’s Voyage Around the 
Dick Quack, the Doctor’s Boy; or, A Hard Pill to World, — j Com. Ah-Look 
Swallow, by Tom Teaser The Deacon’s Son; or, The Imp of the Village, 
by Tom Teaser 


One of the Boys of New York; or, The Adventures of : é 
Tommy Bounce, by Peter Pad Old Grimes’ Boy; or, Jimmy and His Funny Chums, “af 


Young Bounce in Business; or, Getting to Work for by Tom Teaser 
Muldoon’s Boarding House, by Tom Teaser 


Fair, by Peter Pad 4 : 
The Mulcahey Twins, by Tom Teaser The Irish Rivals; or, Muldoon and His Hungry Board- 
ers, by Tom Teaser 


Corkey; or, The Tricks and Travels of a Supe, 
by Tom Teaser The Muldoon Guard; or, The Solid Man in Line, 


Out With a Star; or, Fun Before and Behind the by Tom Teaser 
Sce~es, by Tom Teaser Tommy Bounce, Jr., in College, by Peter Pad 


Billy Bakkus, the Boy with the Big Mouth, 
by Com. Ah-Look 


Shorty in Luck, by Peter Pad ! 


“SNAPS” is for sale by all newsdealers or will be sent to any address on receipt of 
price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps. Address 


Wie ANK: LOUSE Y, Publisher, 
24 Union Square, New York. 
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THIS GIVES YOU FAIR WARNING! 


That all the Numbers of the Best Weeklies Published are always in print and can be obtained from 
this office direct, if you cannot procure them from any newsdealer. Cut out and fill in the following 
Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send tnem to yoy 


by return mail. Postage Stamps taken the same as money. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 

Dear Str—Enclosed find .... cents for which please send me: 

. copies of WORK AND WIN, Nos 
“THREE CHUMS  “ 
Ge HUT CURRCIA INL BTN TRO oo PU Gale wipip ies ate ath ct stors tothe nue olaroi nna o traits spevaloseteusarettmmimels <i sititie Ts * 
« SECRET SERVICE “ 
“ SNAPS 
« Ten Cent Hand Books “ 
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